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Is considering the functions which contri- 
bute to the formation of the ovum, the subse- 
quent fecundation of that ovum and the deve- 
lopment and perfection of the embryo, a 
number of procreative stages or processes 
will be found to be called intoaction. These 


processes may be estimated as seven in| 


number :—1. Germination, a preparatory 
stage which implies the formation of the 
germ. 2. Semination, another preparatory 
stage occurring in the male, and consisting in 
the secretion of the male fluid, endowed with 
its proper and peculiar attributes. 3. Fecun- 
dation, which is frequently accompanied with 
intromission. 4. Conception, which embraces 
all those changes which ensue during the 
transit of the ovum from the ovarium, along 
the Fallopian tube, into the uterus or concep- 
tacle. 5. Fatation, or the development of 
the embryo and its growth within the uterus, 
6. Extrication, the escape of the foetus from 
the ruptured membranes. 7. Its Exclusion 
and birth. In the higher classes of animals 
these changes succeed each other is the order 
in which they have been enumerated ; but in 
the other classes, and among invertebrata, 
they present considerable variety and modi- 
fication; germination and semination are 
alone constant throughout the whole of the 
animal kingdom. Among reptiles, as in the 
Viper, the 5low-worm, and some Lizards, an 
inversion of some of the processes takes 
place ; and the seventh stage, or that of excla- 


are changed, inverted, and modified in every 
degree ; and Burdach has justly remarked 
that birth is not always the last. Even so 
high in the animal scale as Marsupiata, the 
development of the embryo is divisible into 
two parts; one of which is accomplished 
within the uterus, and the other, after the 
birth of the fortus, in the Marsupium. 
Besides a healthy state of the organs of 
generation, which is indispensable for the 
development of the phenomena of the prepa- 
ratory processes, other conditions are like- 
wise necessary. Trembley, in his experi- 
ments upon the Hydra Viridis, long since 
observed that the generative functions were 





retarded by cold and by a diminution of 
nourishment, while they were rendered more 
| active by caloric and abundance of food, This 
| observation made upon animals so low in the 
scale is equally applicable to the highest; 
in the latter, health, vigour, and the arrival 
at that period of age which is called puberty, 
are required conditions. In some of the 
lower vertebrata, the ova and semen are pro- 
vided by the animal before the period of ma- 
turity is reached ; thus, in the Salmon, which, 
at the adult age, may measure three feet in 
length, the young measuring about five 
inches, or even less, before they have cast off 
the livery of the genus, secrete the male 
fluid, and are capable of fecundating the ova 
of the fall-grown fish. 

Certain changes and peculiar phenomena 
are found to accompany the period of gene- 
rative activity in the various classes. Thus, 
in fishes, there is an increase of size in both 
sexes, depending in the males upon the en- 
largement of the soft, and in the females upon 
that of the hard roes; one sex, usually the 
male, deviates also from the common cha- 
racter of the species: thus, in the Tench, the 
colours are much brighter at the nuptial pe- 
riod, and the same change is perceived in the 
Bream, the Cottus, the Gobius, and in the 
Sharks. In the Plagiostomous cartilaginous 
fishes, as the Sharks and the Rays, a process 





sion, usually precedes the sixth, or the extri-| is developed from each of the ventral fins, 
cation of the young from the membranes. | and serves the office of a clasper, or holder, in 


In birds, the exclusion of the germ takes 

place before foctation; and in the Batrachian 

reptiles and fishes, exclusion precedes fecun- 

dation. Among invertebrata the phenomena 
No, 907. 


| the coitus which accompanies internal im- 


pregnation. Ia a specimen of the male Chi- 

mera, lent to the lecturer by Dr. Buckland, 

the claspers are well seen ; and, besides these, 
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fring the bores of Mgher animale |by These are birds of prey, and subsist 
fying the horns of r animals by the destruction of smaller species of their 

Keptilia.—in the chia the abdomen | own class, requiring for that purpose, and for 
is enlarged in both sexes, but particularly in their high flight, wings of enormous strength ; 
the female, where the ova are simultaneously | added to which the female has also to pro- 
formed. This circumstance is connected | vide for her hungry progeny ; but far exceed- 
with an osteological character, the rudimen- ing the other generative peculiarities, is that 
tary condition of the ribs, and the small size | interesting and singular modification in the 
and anterior position of the sternum ; in the | organ of voice of these animals, so fruitful 


males a tumidity of the fore-feet also occurs 
with a change in their colour. In the male) 
Newt an extension of the integument takes | 


and instructive in their instincts, by means of 
which their generative activity is poured 
forth in melodious song. 

Mammalia,—In the highest class, instances 


place, forming a dorsal and a caudal fin. In 
the Ranapipa, or Buli-frog, the larynx pre-| of generative peculiarities are too numerous 
sents a sexual character in its large size, and/to admit of complete description, the most 
associated with the magnitude of this organ | striking illustrations alone come within the 
is the extraordinary noise made by these | Tange of the present lectures. In colour there 
creatures at the breeding season. Among! are but few remarkable changes at the pe- 
the higher reptiles, a greater brightness of | riod of puberty. Among the predatory ani- 
colour is also perceived in the males ; and in | mals the male Badger and Lynx are much 
the Python and Boa those anal hooks or | brighter in their colours than the female. In 
claspers are found, which assist in the coitus | the Giraffe, again, the spots upon the skin 


of the sexes. 

Ares.—In birds the generative peculiarities 
exhibited ia the cutaneous system are most 
prominent and glaring. The specific difler- 
ences in the plumage of birds are well exhi- 
bited in the change of colour, which takes 


are darker in the male than in the female. 
In some animals a generative peculiarity is 
observed in the disposition of the skin, as in 
the duplicature called the dewlap of the Bull. 
In the Stallion and the Bull the accumulation 
of cellular and ligamentous matter in the 


ee in the young of the Australian and | neck is also characteristic of their sex. In 
orthern Swans; the cygnets of both are | the Seal, the phoca cristata, the male is re- 
of the same colour, a grey or slaty hue ; but | cognised by the crest of integument situated 
as they advance towards puberty, they devi- | upon the head. The male Lion is remark- 


ate in the most opposite manner, the one be- | able for his thick and flowing mane ; anda 


coming jet-black, and the other snow-white.| similar character is seen in man, in the 
Among the greater part of birds the male as- growth of hair from his face and neck. An- 
sumes a peculiar livery at the period when | other generative peculiarity of great import- 
the generative functions have become active. | ance is the production of horns; in some of 
This is illustrated in the goldeo head-dress | the horned tribes, as the Antelopes, these ap- 
of the Goldfinch; the varied hues of the | pendages to the head are permanent; in 
common Cock, and in the Golden Pheasant, | others,as the Deer tribe, they are temporary, 
where the female retains the sober hues of the | being acquired only at the breeding season, 
young bird, while the male puts forth the In the Fallow Deer they are shed each year, 
most gaudy colours, in variety aod beauty, | and an additional antler is produced at each 


defying description, These changes are the 
permanent characters of the animals ; there 
are others which are merely temporary, such | 
as the development of the neck-feathers in 
the Ruff or Reeve, which are lost after the 
breeding season. In the common Cock, be- 
sides the neck-feathers, and the red integu- 
ment of the comb and wattles, the spur, a 
Weapon intimately connected with genera- 
tion, is produced ; the Cock is a polygamous 
animal, and maintains his right against other 
males by his boldness and courage. In this 
way the strongest and healthiest male is al- 
ways secured to the female, for the fecunda- 
tion of their ova. In the Condor the comb is 
of huge size, increasing in bulk with the 
development of the generative powers. The 
male of the Grouse is characterised by the 
bright scarlet and warty integument around 
the eye. 

With regard to size the males of all poly- 
gamous birds exceed the females ; but in the 
raptorial genera, as the Eagles, the Falcons, 
the Hawks, the female is larger than the 


new growth. At the full age the brow ant- 
lers are large and strong, and the stem 
broad. These weapons perform the same 
office in the Deer that the large spurs in 
the Cock effect, preserving the strongest and 
healthiest Buck to the greatest number of 
Roes, As the animals grow old, the horns 
become simpler, the brow antler is almost 
lost, and the stem is less branched, as may 
be seen in this beautiful specimen presented 
to the Museum by Sir Philip Egerton, The 
horns are parily developments of the cuta- 
neous system, and partly of the osseous sys- 
tem. An analogous production from the 
osseous system is seen in the Orvithorynchus 
paradoxus, where a sesamoid bone is intro- 
duced in the posterior legs for the support of 
a long horny spur, pierced through its middle 
for the passage of the duct of a gland, situ- 
ated between the integument and muscles on 
the posterior part of the thigh. 

With regard to the organ of voice as a 
generative character, its alteration, at the 
period of puberty, is well known in man, 
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Amongst animals we have instances in the 
Bull's bellow, the Lion's roar, and that re- 
markable and deafening how! of the male 
Beelzebub Monkey. In the, latter animal 
the og hyoides and thyroid cartilage are ex- 
panded into a chamber of considerable size, 
by means of which the peculiar sound is oc- 
easioned. With regard to size, the male, for 
the most part, predominates over the female ; 
there are, however, exceptions to this charac- 
ter. Thus in the genus Bos, the Bull is 
smaller than the Cow; or some parts of 
the animal are larger than in the opposite 
sex; as, for example, in the Cetacea, the 
head of the male Cachalot is one-half longer 
and broader than that of the female. 

The teeth, also, serve frequently as a dis- 
tinctive character of much zoological import- | 
ance ; in birds and reptiles these organs are 
absent, or scarcely exist. Among mammalia, 
the enlarged size of the teeth constitutes a 
sexual difference, as we observe in the tusks 
of the Boar and of the male Elephant, parti- | 
eularly the Asiatic, for this difference is not 
so remarkable in the African variety. In the 
skull of the Narwhal a long tusk is found | 
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eccur in Deer after castration. If the Deer 
in full horn be castrated, the base of the horn 
instead of presenting a convex surface, as is 
the case in the perfect animal, is flat, or 
more or less concave and hollowed ; the suc- 
ceeding horns produce their antlers very im- 
perfectly, and, instead of casting, retaio 
their fleshy covering ; occasionally they as- 
sume the most monstrous forms, as in this 
example, where no antlers have been pro- 
duced, but the entire horn is covered with 
warty excrescences. 

In the common Hog, the tusks are not de- 
veloped when the animal is castrated. In 
birds, as in the instance of the commoa 
Capon, the emasculated animal always re- 
tains the general appearance of the female, 
as first pointed out by Hunter, If, on the 
other hand, the female organs be abrogated, 
the animal undergoes a change approxima- 
tive to the male, but still retaining an inter- 
mediate position. Thus in this extraordinary 
specimea of the Peafow! preserved by Han- 
ter, the female has acquired the tail, and 
many of the feathers, peculiar to the male. 


imbedded in each alveolus of the upper jaw; Leaving the modifications which distin- 
in the female these teeth are rudimentary,| guish the sexes generally, and under pecu- 
and never appear externally. In the male, | liar circumstances, and reverting to the pre- 

shall 


the right, also, remains rudimentary ; but! paratory processes of generation, we 

the left attains a prodigious size, and projects | discover, floating in the fecundating fluid of 
for several feet beyond the snout of the ani-| the male, examined beneath the microscope 
mal, serving, at the same time, as an organ! with a power of from four to six hundred 
of offence and defence, This organ may pos- linear measure, a vast number of minute 


sibly answer the same purpose in the ani-| granules and moving filaments which charac- 
mal economy, that we have already seen ful- | terise that secretion. A moderate degree of 
filled by the spur in the Cock, and by the | observation will serve to show that these 
horns in the Deer. motions are not voluntary, and are very dif- 

In man the muscular system exhibits | ferent from the movements seen in the cer- 
greater tone and vigour in the male than in lcaria of the polygastric infusoria. These 
the female, while in the latter the adipose | spermatic animalcules or spermatozoa have 
structures are more developed ; the skin is | an undulatory and rhythmical motion peculiar 
firmer and more rigid in the male, and more | to themselves, and in their form present great 
soft and yielding in the female. The extre-| Varieties in the different classes, and even in 
mities, also, of the female are more slender! genera. Close microscopical observers have 
and delicate, and resemble the forms of child- | described varieties of form in the spermatozoa 
hood. The general character of the female | even in species; and Rudolph Wagner is of 
textures and form exhibits the incomplete-| opinion that specific differences may be 
ness of youth, with the exception only of those | founded on their peculiarity of figure. In 
portions of the system which are dedicated | osseous fishes they are globular in form, with 
to the generative processes. In these a/a small caudal appendage. In cartilaginous 
marked deviation from the carly type may be fishes they are filamentary, and only slightly 
observed, the sacram expands, the arch of | enlarged at one extremity. In Frogs and in 
the pubis is widened, the tuberosities of the | the Newt, it was long since shown by Spal- 
ischia become separated, and the whole pelvis | lanzani that they were larger in size than in 
assumes the peculiar feminine character. If} man. In the Passerine, and incisorial genera 
the male figure and the female be covered by | of birds and some others, the spermatozoa 
an ellipse of the same diameter, the remark-| are enlarged at one extremity into a spiral 
able contrast in form between the two sexes | cylinder, somewhat like a corkserew in ap- 
will be rendered apparent; it might be con-| pearance; while in the Raptorial, Wading, 
sidered too imaginative to compare the | and Gallinaceous birds, the cylindrical portion 
ellipse of the female figure to the early periods | is straight. In mammalia it is well seen that 
of the ovum, | the size of these animaleules bears no rela- 

When an animal is emasculated, it falls | tion to the bulk of the animal in which they 
from its male character and occupies a mid-| occur; those of the Mole are as large as 
die place between the two perfect sexes. Sir|those of man, Valentin, in examining the 
Philip Egerton has prosecuted some very in-| spermatozoa of the Bear, has discovered 
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traces of internal structure, which induce 
him to compare them to polygastric infusoria. 
In the interior are rounded sacs, which he 
considers analogous to stomachs ; and in addi- 
tion, there are two points upon the surface 
which he considers to represent a mouth and 
anus. Mr. Owen, after a careful examina- 
tion of these animalcules in the Lion, could 
discover a granular internal structure only, 
without a trace of the high organisation seen 
amongst infusory animals. 

Wagner has traced the development of the 
spermatozoa in the male fluid, and has found 
their stages very similar to the production of 
the female ovum, Their existence, as distinct 
animals, ought at once to be rejected, they 
resemble more closely in the animal economy 
the moving particles of pollen in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Excepting during the breeding season they 
are not found in the semen of some animals, 
as in the Insectivora, smaller Rodentia, and 
Passerine birds. In the Sparrow the testis 
at the end of winter is found to be full of 
small cells, which contain granules; these 
cells gradually disappear, and the granules 
arrange themselves in long filamentary 
threads. In this disposition they bear some 
analogy to the globular structure of the ulti- 
mate filaments of muscular fibre. 

If, now, we reflect upon the close similarity 
which exists between the ova of all species 
of animals, and at the same time upon the 
great diversity in the form of the spermatozoa, 
we should be disposed to look upon the latter 
as the essential principle upon which the 
difference of character of the species will de- 
pend ; and at the same time regard the ovum, 
like the seed of the plant, as the mere nidus 
in which the necessary changes are effected, 
rather than as containing within itself ail the 
parts essential to its periecuoa, 





ON ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 


By Davio D. Davis, M.D., Professer of 
Midwyery im Univer sity College, London, 


&c. Fe. 


Ma. Epitor:—In consideration of the 
very cold season, which has paid us a some- 
what earlier visit than usual, I have to re- 
quest your permission to withdraw, or, at all 
events, to postpone the publication of my 
second paper on natural labour,* in favour of 
the following contribution on acute rheu- 
malisin. 

It happened that many years ago, before 
I knew any thing ot medicine, I became 
more than ordinarily interested in the issue 





* See Lancer, vol. i., 1840-41, p. 329. 
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of a severe case of acute rheumatism. A 
fellow-student, my late excellent but unfor- 
tunate friead,+ Dr. Lant Carpenter, of Bris- 
tol, was withdrawn from the competitions of 
the public scHools of Glasgow College, in 
consequence of his becoming the subject of 
the disease, on which it is my intention to 
make a few practical remarks on the preseat 
occasion. 

As an intimate friend of the young patient 
during two or three previous years, I had 
almost daily opportunities of noticing what 
appeared to me most remarkable in the pro- 
fessional management of the case; but as I 
had not then commenced my medical studies, 
I, of course, presumed not to judge of the 
merit of the mode of treatment adopted. My 
young friend was attended professionally by 
a junior hospital surgeon of some reputation 
in the city of Glasgow. That geatleman 
some years afterwards became a graduate 
either of the university or of the faculty of 
physicians and surgeons of the same city. 
He was decidedly, even then, esteemed a suar- 
geon of great ability and of greater promise. 
My friend's case was placed exclusively 
under his care. Its violence and long dura- 
tion proved a source of much sorrow and 
sympathy to his intimate friends, whilst its 
issues on his own sessional studies proved 
most unfortunate to himself. What I prin- 
cipally recollect of it now was, that the 
patient was bled to quantities of from eight 
to twelve ounces at a time, repeatedly in the 
course of a week, and for many weeks in 
succession ; and that a packet of powders, 
accompanied by three or four draughts, which 
from their effects must have been sudorific 
medicines, were sent to his lodgings daily 
during the greater part of the remainder of 
the session of college; but he was not able 
during that session to appear in the schools 
again. 

What I have further to remark upon this 
case, I shall reserve for notice when I come 
to speak of the treatment which I shall feel 
it my duty to recommend for adoption ia 
cases of acute rheumatic fever. In the mean 
time, I have to place before my readers a 
succinct enumeration of the principal facts 
and phenomena of the malady. 

Acute rheumatism is frequently, if not 
generally, called rheumatic fever, or acute 
rheumatic fever, in the common language of 
this country. This is the form of rheumatism 
to which I purpose to call the attention of my 
readers in the present contribution, The 
term rheuma means an aflux to a part, or, a3 
the case may be, a defluxion from another 
part. Hence rheumata and catarrhs, as ex- 
pressive of wovements of fluids to and from 
parts, were used by the Greeks as very nearly 





+ My valued friend fell overboard, and 
was lost, while performing a voyage by sea 
for the benefit of his health, 
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equivalent terms. As applied to gout and 
rheumatism, they were intended to intimate 
the belief that those maladies were the result 
of a morbid aflux of a supposed humour or 
fluid to the part or parts affected. We do 
not find our modern distinction between gout 
aod rheumatism insisted upon, or even re- 
cognised, inthe writings of the ancients. The 
term arthritis was the designation made use 
of to express all painful diseases of the 
joints. 

Modern nosologists have placed acute | 
rheumatism in the class of pyrexial or febrile 
diseases, and Cullen has placed it, moreover, 
in his order of phlegmasiax or inflammatory 
fevers. He defines it to be “ a disease de- | 
rived from an external and generally from a 
known cause ; accompanied by pyrexia, pain 
of the joints following the tracts of the mus- | 
cles ; affecting the knees and the other larger 
joints more frequently than those of the feet 
and hands: it is increased by external heat.” | 

This writer recognises chronic rheuma- | 
tism as a consequence ef the acute affection, | 
and gives it the subsidiary designation of | 
arthrodynia. Acute rheumatism is necessa- 
rily accompanied, otherwise it would be a 
misnomer, by a more or less constitutional 
disturbance. In common with all the dis- 
eases of its class, it commences with chills or 
shiverings, which are succeeded by increased 
heat, a more frequent pulse, thirst, loss of | 
appetite, and prostration of strength 

Acute rheumatism is a disease principally 
of cold countries and seasons, and in this 
country especially : of the colder months of 
the year, the months of December, January, 
February, March, and April, ordinarily pro- | 
ducing, according to Dr. Haygarth’s tables, | 





of seventy-three patients, subjects of acute 
rheumatism, thirty-five had been seized by it 
between the ages of fifieen and thirty; 
twenty-two between those of thirty and forty- 
five; seven between those of forty-five and 
sixty ; seven after the sixtieth year; two only 
before the fifteenth year, viz., one at the age 
of eight and the other at the age of nine 
years. 

Of the Sex most predisposed to Acute Rheu- 
matism.—Hoffmann, if he may be depended 
upon, for he is not always correct in his 
diagnosis between gout and rheumatism, has 
expressed his opinion somewhat positively, 
other things being equal, that women are 
more subject to acute rheumatism than men, 
For myself, Iam greatly disposed to prefer, 
on this part of the inquiry, the evidence of 
Dr. Haygarth to that of the more antiquated 
report of the German physician, What then 
does Dr. Haygarth say on the subject? He 
states in his tables that more males are at- 
tacked with acute rheumatism than females, 
in the proportion of ninety-eight of the former 
to seventy-three of the latter, or nearly as 
four to three ; probably, he adds, because 
men are more exposed to cold and rain than 


|} women. On communicating this fact to an 


intelligent physician who had resided for 
several years at Rotterdam, that gentleman 
made the following remark : “* What confirms 
your idea is, that in Holland rheumatic fever 


jamong females is a comparatively rare dis- 


ease ; for, although the air is extremely moist, 


the Dutch women are much more domesti- 


cated than the women of this country, and 
their dress much warmer.” 

Of the Causes of Acute Rheumatism.— Dr. 
Barrow lays great stress upon plethora, as 


as many cases of the malady as all the other | being a princ:pal circumstance of predisposi- 
months of the yeartogether. Butdifferent years | tion to acute rheumatism ; and hence, accord- 
may have the effect of greatly diversifying in| ing to him, the greater liability of young 
this respect the results of climates and seasons. | people of both sexes to become the subjects 
It was ascertained, for example (see the | of it than persons of middle or of more ad- 
“ Gazette de Santé” for 1818), that a greater | vanced age. I doubt how far I can accede 
number of cases were received into the Pari-| to this assumption. Persons of either age, 
sian hospitals in the months of September, | in limited or destitute circumstances, are not 
October, and December, than during any likely to become over plethoric ; but if living 
other three months of the year. Of late lin comparative ease and comfort in their 
years, I have observed in England that our! several stations, although engaged in pro- 
spring months of March and April have been | ductive and even moderately laborious oceu- 
remarkably productive of severe pleurisies | pations, the man at forty and fifty, other 
aod acute rheumatic fevers. things being equal, is more frequently the 

From Dr. Haygarth’s accurate tables, we | subject of overfulness of the sanguiferous 


arrive at the conclusion that acute rheuma- | 
tism is occasionally a disease both of older | 
and younger persons than is commonly sup- 
posed, It affects all ages from below five to 
above sixty. More frequently from the age 
of five to thirty, but most frequently from 


system than the youth of fifieen, or even the 
young man of thirty or five-and-thirty. It 
would therefore, perhaps, be more correct, in 
fact, to refer the predisposition contended for 
to the influence of age at once, that is, to the 
age of an earlier period of life; without as- 


that of fifteen to twenty years old. But sta-| suming a doubtful or accidental accompani- 
tstical accounts on subjects like the present| ment of that age as being necessarily the 
must obviously very greatly vary in different | influential principle of the diseased action. 
countries and seasons. We accordingly find, We may easily understand why ali the 
the following results reported of the arimis- | tissues interested in acute rheumatism should 
sions of cases of acute rheumatism into the | be more susceptible of the actions of the dis- 
Hopital de la Charité by M. Chomel. Out | ease in early than in more advanced life. 
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The sanguineous and sanguineo-choleric 
temperaments are, upon the whole, more dis- 
to this malady than the average of any 

of the other temperaments. It has, moreover, 
been supposed that there is a predisposition 
in families to the disease, and this may really 
be very true, by reason of different members 
of the same families being the subjects of 
similar organisations, I am myself inclined 
to the opinion, that persons endowed with 





more than ordinary excitability of the heart 
and arteries, and consequently with more) 
active powers, both of mind and body, are | 
more frequently attacked by acute rheuma- 
tism than persons of listless and phlegmatic 
habits. The same observation applies to per- | 
sons of delicate complexions and fine textures | 
of skia in preference to persons of coarse tex- 
tures of skin and of swarthy complexions ; | 
but the exceptions to these rules are very | 
humerous, it being a fact that the occasional 
causes of rheumatism are more frequently the 
actual and determining causes to it, than all 
the predispositions to it put together. 

The occasional causes of this malady are few 
and simple, and reducible to a union of two 
Say influences, viz., cold and moisture. 

Jold, by its intensity or long duration, it is 
well known, is productive of the severest 
forms of the disease ; but when moisture is | 
added to a simply cold atmosphere, however | 
intense, the effect of the united influence is | 
prodigiously enhanced and multiplied. Ex-| 
posure to sudden varieties, aad especially to | 





under any of its usual modifications, it some- 
times happens that the disease shall remain 
suspended in the system for a day or two, 
without manifesting its proper character of a 
severe pyrexia. ‘To this state of suspension 
of the malady, Dr. Haygarth gave the desig- 
nation of the latent period in the way of ana- 
logy to what he had previously called the 
latent period of infectious diseases. Out of 
twenty-one cases, only four exceeded the 
period of forty-eight hours between the appli- 
cation of the oceasional cause and the sub- 
sequent attack of the acute disease, “On 
this subject,” he observes, “ the shortest time 
noted is half an hour, but the cause and effect 
are sometimes connected together, without an 
interval of perfect health,” The ordinary 
phenomena which usually precede or accom- 
pany the invasion of the other phiegmasia, 
are found in hike manner to usher in the 
attack of acute rheumatism, viz., lassitude ; a 
sense of soreness of different parts of the body ; 
much prostration of strength, with an unusual 
depression of the spirits ; loss of appetite; 
alternate chills and flushes ; quickened pulse ; 
thirst, and incipient pyrexial disturbance fol- 
low each other in the train of symptoms; in 
the course of twenty or thirty hours the local 
or arthritic phenomena present themselves : 
these are pain, and occasionally some redness 
in ove or more of the larger joints, as the 
knees, shoulders, hips, elbows, ankles, wrists, 
but much less frequently the toes or fingers. 
When perfectly quiet, which is seldom the 


sudden reductions of temperature, whether of | case, the patient may be observed to be com- 
parts or of the whole surface of the body, is, paratively easy, but on the least movement an 
without exception, the occasional cause of | agonising pain is propagated along the mus- 
the disease. If we analyse any list of occa-| cles and their tendinous sheaths from one 
sional causes of acute rheumatism which we | joint to another; the seat of the diseased ac- 
may meet with in our ordinary reading, they | tion is rapidly shifted from joint to joint, and 
are all resolvable to accidental exposures to| even, sometimes, from one limb to another, 
cold and moisture, as to damp rooms, damp | with much apparent caprice and irregularity 
beds, accidental exposure of our persons in | for an indefinite period of ume ; the pain and 
heated states of the body to immersions in the | its accompanying pyrexia, if not speedily 
sea and in rivers, or sitting subsequently to | subdued by vigorous practice, becomes tedi- 
such accidents in wet clothes, sitting in wet| ously protracted, and eventually established 
shoes and stockings, Xc.; in short, it is cold | for weeks or months, During the height and 
long applied, or intense cold applied for a| severity of the disease, the fever is ordinarily 
Shorter duration of time, or some of the end-| attended with mach heat of skin, which is 
less combinations of cold and moisture, that very distressing to the sensations; great im- 
really are the most frequent occasioual cause | patience of all positions of the body, but, at 
or causes of acute rheumatism. I have seen | the same time, with an almost total inability 
drunkennessenumerated among the occasional | to obtain relief by any change; the local 
causes of the disease, but this cause can only | pains are intense and harassing during the 


be said to operate indirectiy, in consequeace | 


of the frequent liability to the action of cold to 
which the uafortunate habit in question ex- 
poses its victims. It has also been asserted, 
that sudden acts of violence, productive of 
contusions, lacerations, and sprains, have 
ever and anon operated as occasional causes 
of acute rheumatism. Without recollecting 
an example in illustration of such a point, | 
can well suppose the possibility of it, especi- 
ally if acting concurrently with a state of 
great predisposition to the disease. 

The occasional cause having been applied 


day, and the days are chased away one after 
another by restless and sleepless nights ; the 
high phlogosis of the disease is attended, 
moreover, with urgent thirst, and a constant 
indulgence in the use of aqueous and other 
diluent drinks, to make up for the rapid es- 
cape of fluids which takes place by profuse 
perspiration from every part of the surface of 
| the body; the tongue is of a whitish-yellow 
colour, sometimes slightly loaded and smooth, 
and at other times more smooth than either 
furred or loaded ; the state of the bowels is 
that of great tardiness, and in many cases of 
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obstinate constipation; the pulse of rheu- 
matic fever is more frequently characterised 
by strength and volume, than by great hard- 
ness or any extraordinary frequency, the 
range of its rhythm varying between ninety 
and a hundred and ten strokes in a minute ; 
the nocturnal exacerbations of the malady are 

uently accompanied by severe headaches, 
with a tendency to delirium, followed by 
slight morning remissions of the profuse and 
clammy perspirations of the previous hours, 
but without a corresponding reduction of the 
temperature of the skin, and often without 
any material mitigation of the constitutional 
or even of the local symptoms ; the urine is 
at first scanty and high-coloured, depositing, 
in the progress of the disease, a copious late- 
ritious sediment ; the blood, when drawn from 
the arm, exhibits the usual character of an 
intensely-inflammatory disease ; upon cooling, 
it throws upon the surface a thick coating of 
lymph, which is often much cupped and 
fringed at the edges; the expression of the 
features is always indicative of intense pain, 
and in a class of cases to be presently noticed, 
of extreme anxiety and profound distress and 
despondency. 

In this way, acute rheumatism, when sub- 
jected to the treatment which we have occa- 
sionally seen adopted, runs a course of several 
weeks, and occasionally of months; after the 
first fortnight or three weeks the severity of 
the pyrexia usually declines, and the final 
termination of the complaint takes place by 
more or less obvious crises, by some of the 


the kidneys, the bowels, or skin, but in a 
greater number of cases it terminates by a 
gradual and scarcely observable subsidence 
of the symptoms. 

Acute rheumatism lays the foundation of 
great susceptibility to future attacks of the 
disease, and every repetition of it adds to the 
damage first sustained by the constitution. 

Independent of this cousideration, rheuma- 
tic fever is a less dangerous disease than 
pleurisy, or some other visceral infamma- 
tions; but, by its translations to the heart, to 
the lungs, to the brain, and to other vital 
organs, which happily are not of very fre- 
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after, inflammatory affections of the heart 
came to be designated summarily as cases of 
rheumatism of the heart. The first published 
notice taken of Dr. Pitcairn’s observation 
we find recorded in the second edition of Dr. 
Baillie’s “ Morbid Anatomy,” published in 
1797; since that period the translations of 
acute rheumatism to the interior and more 
vital organs of the body have been better and 
more generally known to the profession ia 
consequence of several excellent essays and 
papers which have been published in this 
country and abroad by not a few very prac- 
tical and competent writers. At the head of 
this list should be placed next in order to Dr. 
Pitcairn, the name of Dr. Charles Wells, 
late physician to St. Thomas's Hospital. 
The communications of that gentleman, as 
published in the third volume of the trans- 
actions of a society for the improvement of 
medicine and surgery, went far to establish 
the pathology of what was designated rheu- 
matism of the heart. To Dr. Wells's name 
may be added those of Sir David Dundas, 
Drs. Odier and Matthey, of Geneva; Drs. 
Pemberton, Marcet, and Bateman, and more 
recently that of Dr. James Johnson, together 
with six or eight very able correspondents of 
the latter gentleman, not to mention many 
other contributors of cases on the same sub- 
ject in the medical joarnals of London and 
Edinburgh, who, since the time of Dr. Wells, 
have extended our knowledge of the metas- 
tasis of rheumatic fever; although I regret 


to add, that they do not appear to me to have 
secerning emunctories of the system, as by | greatly extended our control over those most 


anomalous and terrible modifications of the 
disease. 

Much difference of opinion prevails as to 
the seat of rheumatic inflammation. The 
arthritis of the ancients, whether gout or 
rheumatism, for,—as already stated, they re- 
cognised not the distinction between gout 
and rheumatism,—obviously expressed their 
belief of its being an arthritic inflammation, 
a painful disease of the joints, that is, proba- 
bly of all the constituent tissues of the joints. 
It has been considered by others as being 
painful and inflammatory affections of the 
muscles and ligaments connected with the 


quent occurrence, it becomes more decidedly | joints, and propagated uncertainly from the 
dangerous even to life than any of the other joints first affected to other joints, or mi- 
phlegmasia. These terrible modifications of | grating from those joints to more distant ar- 
rheumatic fever were scarcely known to the ticulations, or to remote limbs of the patient, 
profession before the latter part of the last | but frequently without any very observable 
century ; when, about the year 1788, “ Dr. | selection of routes or tracts of transit between 
David Pitcairn began to remark, that persons | part and part. Many writers have consi- 
subject to rheumatism were attacked more dered the white fibrous tissues, including all 
frequently than others with diseases of the | the ligaments and investing membranes, 

heart.” Subsequent experience confirming | of joints and of soft structures, of whatever 
the truth of his observation, he at length con- | denomination,as the seat of rheumatic inflam- 
cluded that the two diseases might probably | mation. The French distinguish rheuma- 
depend upon a common cause. He commu- tism into muscular and synovial, as also rheu- 
nicated what he had observed to several of matism of the periosteam, together with 
his frieads, and also to his pupils at Bartho- | many other varieties of the disease founded 
lomew’s Hospital, of which he was then one upon divers hypothetical notions of its pre- 
ofthe physicians, About this period, or soos | sumed occasional causes, Io Dr. Part's 
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opinion (see Johnson's Dissertation, A ppen- 
dix, p. 244), it is proximately an affection of 
the coats of the arteries. It is really not 
easy todetermine which of the tissues now 
enumerated is most frequently the seat of 
acute rheumatism ; and nearly as difficult to 
say which of them may not, in any given 
case, seem most interested in the symptoms 
attendant on the disease. 

The inflammation of rheumatic fever is re- 
markable for several peculiar and characte- 
ristic attributes, It is erratic and migratory. 
It does not terminate in suppuration, or, at 
all events, so rarely, that the fact of such a 
termination has actually been denied ; it re 
mits, becomes suspended, and then returns 
more frequently and with more violence than 
any of the inflammatory fevers that we are 
acquainted with. It is also considered less 
positively subject to the control of active re- 
medies than any of the phlegmasiw. But is 
this latter opinion founded in fact, and on the 
evidence of competent experience? I think 
not; and I feel it my duty to place before 
the profession the long-neglected claims of 
the cinchona bark as a remedy for acute 
rheumatism, which has never been duly at- 
tended to, nor fairly and dispassionately esti- 
mated, 

Let me now invite my reader's attention to 
the sequel of Mr. Carpenter's case, which 


I made introductory to the present contribu-| without loss of time. 
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I determined to make its principles available 
for the treatment of the first case of acute 
rheumatism which presented itself at the hos- 
pital, An admiring pupil of Dr. Robert 
Cleghorn, who was a principal physician 
during my attendance at the Royal lofirmary 
of Glasgow, and who was a most excellent 
and vigorous practitioner, I considered 
not myself as belonging to the class of stu- 
dents who had been carried away by the 
fascinations of the Brunonian system ; and 
under impressions of a somewhat contrary 
tendency, it had become one of my earliest 
convictions that the bleedings which I had 
seen adopted in the treatment of acute rheu- 
matism, had been almost invariably too 
scanty to produce a proper impression upoa 


| a disease so formidable in its onset, as I con- 
sidered that to be. Upon the perusal of Dr. 


Haygarth’s work, I felt myself compelled to 


| yield to his argument; although I ventured 


not to adopt it in a single case without a pre- 
vious ample general bleeding. For the effi- 
ciency of this part of the treatment, I was 
under great obligation to Mr. Ernest, now 
Dr. Ernest, then, as now, the estimable 
house-surgeon of the Sheffield Infirmary. As 
soon as the patients were allotted, and the 
arrangements for the admissions of the day 
were finished, it was our practice to bleed 
the subjects of acute rheumatism freely, and 
If any fainting foilow- 


tion. It served greatly, as already intimated, | ed, it was not considered a subject of regret. 
to repress my eagerness as to the value and | When the fainting was well over, an emetic 


power of the art which I was then about to| powder, consisting of tartarised antimony 


make my profession. I, nevertheless, pro- 
ceeded to its study, and in due time took my 
degree in medicine. During the several 
years of my professional studies, including 
an assiduous hospital attendance of three 
years, the reader may well suppose that I 
was not inattentive to the treatment of any 
cases of acute rheumatism which came before 
me. But I must confess that my experience 
of hospital attendance served but little to in 
crease my confidence in the efficiency of the 
treatment of that malady, which from day to 
day I saw adopted. After the lapse of about 
seven years, subsequently to the time at 
which we have now arrived, I became set- 
tled as a physician at Sheffield, and ap- 
pointed one of the physicians to the General 
Infirmary, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of that town. It happened that soon after 
my appointment, I saw in the “ Medical and 
Physical Journal” of that period, an an- 
nouncement of Dr. Haygarth’s “ Clinical 
History of Acute Rheumatism.” I lost no 
time in procuriog a copy of it ; and in my then 
state of predisposition to feel an interest in 
any proposed novelty in practice, which 
might have the treatment of acute rheuma- 
tism for its object, I read it with extreme 
surprise and satisfaction. In short, I read 
it many times over, and studied its import- 
ant tables with very great care. In the 
course of the immediately following wiater, 





and powder of ipecacuanha was forthwith 
administered ; and the patient was supplied 
with barley-water or thin gruel, ad libilum., 
This was all that was usually done for the 
first day's treatment. The emetic was given 
not as an antimonial, in correspondence with 
the common notions of practice then prevail- 
ing, but, first, as an emetic, an emptier and 
cleanser of the stomach ; and, secondly, as a 
febrifuge, or a subduer of febrile action, On 
the morning of the following day the patient 
was well purged with calomel and jalap. 
The dose was generally five grains of the 
former to a scruple of the latter. Beyoad 
this I really do not recollect what was pre- 
scribed for the second day's treatment, but I 
well remember that on the subsequent morn- 
ing we began toadminisier the bark. Our form 
of this medicine was exclusively the best 
yellow bark, in powder ; and the quantity 
ordered was in some cases a scruple, and in 
others half a drachm, according to circum- 
stances, every three or four hours, This was 
the ordinary routine of the practice. It gene- 
rally happened that the patient was mach 
better from the first full bleeding; and 
better still in consequence of the emetic; 
whilst there appeared no reason to doubt that 
the active purgative answered an excellent 
purpose by thoroughly emptying the bowels. 
The joints or parts most severely tormented 
by the pains incident to the disease, were 
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referred to the nurses to be well leeched with- 
out delay. The number of leeches ordered 
on these occasions, were proportioned to the 
phlogosis of the particular case. The num- 
ber ordered for a first application, might vary 
between fifteen and five-and-twenty. If not 
inconvenient from its position, the leeched 
joint or limb was ordered to be immersed in 
lukewarm water, to promote the bleeding 
from the leeches, and to mitigate the patient's 
sufferings, which I am quite sure it very 
much promoted. Our patients were generally 
hale and strong young men, “ agricultural 
labourers,” brought to us from the surround- 
ing country to the extent of many miles, toge- 
ther with a smaller proportion from the 
manufactories of the town and immediat 
neighbourhood of Sheffield. They were all 
suljected to the treatment now detailed, as to 
its general principle ; and I do not recollect 
that we encountered a single case of 
much less of a seriously inconvenient result 
of any kind, from the practice adopted during 
any period of my subsequent connection with 
the Sheffield General lafrmary. A second 
general bleeding was now and then indicated, 
but pot frequently ; and when it was con- 
sidered necessary, we were content with the 


failure, 


abstraction of a much smaller quantity of 


; 


blood, viz., a quantity in many cases short of 
twenty ounces. We attached considerabl: 
value to the local bleeding by leeches; and 
this practice was repeated from time to time, 
as might be indicated by the amount of the 
pain, heat, swelling, or appearance of inflam- 
mation of the parts affected. Our patients 
were admitted and dismissed on Fridays. It 
sometimes happened that my patients, the 
subjects of acute rheumatism, were able to 
leave the hospital at the end of the first week 
of their residence there, very frequently at 
the end of their second week, whereas it was 
arare occurrence if any stayed beyond that 
period. 

The medical staff of the hospital consisted 
of three physicians ; it was my lot, of course, 
to be the junior, The senior was an old 
gentleman of about seventy, who had, during 
an earlier part of his life, been a surgeon in 
the army; the other was a gentleman of 
about forty-five—he was a good scholar, aad, 
in many respects, a good practical physi 
cian. My practice of giving bark in acuts 
rheumatism was duly communicated to both ; 
but, to my considerable disappointment and 
regret, neither of them adopted it. The con- 
sequence of this was, that their patients re- 
mained pale, emaciated, and crippled pen- 
sioners on the resources of the hospital for 
many weeks afler mine of the same dates of 
admission were dismissed cured, and had 
returned to their homes quite competent to 
resume their ordinary occupations. My pri- 
vate patients in the town and nvighbourhood 
were treated precisely on the same system 
of medical management with the patients of 


the hospital, and with the sxme result, with 


one less fortunate exception, which, in con- 
sequence of its proving, at least, a temporary 
exception, I feel it my duty especially to 
notice. The case in question was that ofa 
young gentleman of eighteen years of age, 
|the son of a wealthy factor resident in Shef- 
ifield, who had been somewhat severely 
| handled by a rheumatic fever of considerable 
lintensity for about ten days or a fortuight 
before I was consulted in his case. My 
| medical friend, who attended him in the first 
instance, had never heard of Dr. Haygarth’s 
practice of exhibiting the cinchona in acute 
rheumatism ; but upon my explanation and 
strong recommendation of that practice, he 
immediately concurred with me in the pro- 
pricty of adopting it. The patient, at that 
period, complained not only of pain of one 
or more of the larger joints, but also of 
severe pains on both sides of his chest. My 
friend had already bled him very freely, both 
generally and by the application of leeches 
to the affected parts ; and, therefore, after 
premising a purgajive of calomel and jalap, 
he was placed, with as little loss of time as 
possible, on the bark treatment. It was quite 
a surprise to my friend to observe how soon 
the case improved under its use. The pa- 
tient’s excessive perspirations diminished ; 
iis painful and oppressed respirations were 
performed with more facility ; and his swoon- 
ings and faintings became, in a short time, 
much less frequent; in short, he got better 
from day to day, until he recovered a very 
tolerable state of health. By the great vio- 
lence and complication of his case, however, 
his constitution was left considerably im- 
paired in power, and his heart remained for 
ome time afterwards incompetent to carry 
on the business of its office without some 
positive irregularity, although he had ceased 
to be tormented with the alarming palpita- 
tions which had greatly distressed and terri- 
| fed him during the height of his paroxysm 
of acute rheumatism. At a subsequent 
period, after I had myself migrated lo the 
metropolis, I had the good fortune to meet 
with my quondam paticnt accidentally in 
London; it was in our great thoroughfare of 
I leet-street. I was much pleased to see 
jhim,as he exhibited the appearance of very 
| I felt exceedingly desirous 


istrong health. 


{ 
jof acquainting myself with the particulars of 


i 
his case, aud es pec ially with the state of his 
heart's action, and we accordingly retired 
ito an a joining hotel to insure a convenient 
jopportunity for that purpose. He had en- 
jtirely got rid of all irregularity of the pulse, 
When I first saw him, the subject of his 
jattack of acute rheumatism, at Sheffield, he 
| was reduced to a state of considerable ema- 
ciation, and his heart palpitated dreadfully . 
When I met him on this occasion, he pre- 
sented the figure of a well-grown, portly 
young gentleman, of about seven or eight 
and twenty, and his heart was remarkable 
fur the healthfulacss and regularity of its 
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movements, as far, at least, as I could judge | greater number to the knees of the other leg, 
by the feel of his pulse and applying my | whither the pain had receded during the in- 
hand to his chest. At that period Laennec | tervening night. These depletions having 
had not published his important work on the been duly attended to, my young friend was 
uses of the stethoscope. That the usual’ placed on the cinchona treatment for about 
results of rheumatism of the heart, as the | a week. His fever abated rapidly, his pro- 
metastasis, now supposed, had probably even | fuse perspirations ceased gradually to annoy 
then been designated by Dr. Wells, were not | him, the pains of his joints insensibly dimi- 
perfectly and permanently established in the | nished from day to day, and he was able to 
above case, there can, I think, be no doubt. | join the class apparently in good health in 
But how far they were prevented by the use | less than a fortnight from his indisposition. 
of the bark, which had been exhibited during | During its brief continuance he was in no de- 
&@ comparative early period of the acute | gree the subject of any affection of the chest. 
attack of the malady, I dare not venture to! At the conclusion of my course of lectures he 
assert. I am aware that there are but very | called upon me to take leave, when he ap- 
few cases on record of equally perfect re-| peared to me to be in possession of his ordi- 
coveries from very severe cases of acute | nary state of moderately good health. 

rheumatism, accompanied by the extreme} Some years afterwards I was casually in- 
symptoms usually considered to indicate the | formed by one of my oldest professional 
complication of acute rheumatic fever with | friends, that my quondam pupil had become 
rheumatism of the heart. Such recoveries | his son-in-law, and subsequently his partuer, 
afe unquestionably of most unfrequent it After the lapse of some few more years, I 
rence. was again informed by the same gentleman 
Daring my residence in London, I have | that his son-in-law had died the year before 
fevet essentially departed from the practice | of a disease of the heart, which, in the lan- 
which I adopted after much deliberation in | guage of that period, he called angina pec- 
the country; nor have I encountered a case | toris. He further stated, that about a twelve- 
of acute rheumatism which has not, upon | month before his death he had been the sub- 
the whole, speedily yielded to the measures | ject of a severe attack of rheumatic fever of 


resorted to. My patients in London have 
most frequently been an occasional pupil in 
my own class, but much oftener the sons and 
servants of families whom I might be attend- 
ing professionally in my own department, at 
or shortly after the attacks of acute rheuma- 
tism, which I was requested also to see and 
ptescribe for: from this etplanation a good 


many weeks’ duration, from the effects of 
which he never properly recovered. 

Thus bereft of his son-in-law, his profes- 
sional partner, and the husband and protector 
of his only daughter, he soon after, with his 
daughter and grandchild, retired from the 
cares of his profession to spend the remainder 
of his days in a pleasant village in the county 


réason may be tolerably easily inferred, why | of Kent.* All that I ventured to ask of my 
I must have been generally consulted at an| old friend was, Whether he was old enough 
early petiod of the disease ; a circumstance | to remember the practice of the late Dr, 
of no small importance in the calculation of | Saunders, who prescribed bark in acute 
an active practitioner. Of the class of pupils; rheumatism? And receiving an answer in 
I may be permitted briefly to sketch the par- | the negative, without further remark, I con- 
ticulars of one case which gave me unmixed cluded that his son-in-law had had no cin- 
satisfaction at the conclusion of my attend-| chona prescribed for him since he was my 
ance, although the subject of it yielded toa own patient on the occasion already referred 
fate which greatly excited my sorrow and/to. All the inference which, perhaps, it 
sympathy in the course of a few years subse- might be perfectly logical to deduce from the 
quently. Mr. G.,one of my pupils, the son | above facts of poor G.'s case, appears to be 
ofa clergyman, from Wales, a young gentle-| that, when the bark was opportunely pre- 
man of about eighteen, was reported to me | scribed, and in proper quantities after other 
by one of his fellow-pupils as having become | previous measures of adequate activity and 
the subject of acute rheumatism. He was | importance, the patient escaped becoming the 
of a delicate constitution, of spare habit, nar- | victim of rheamatism of the heart; but that 
row-chested, and of a sanguinéous tempera-| when attacked azain by the same disease, 
ment. I accompanied his friend forthwith | after the lapse of six or seven years from the 
to see him, and he was bled to the amount | date of his former indisposition, when no 
of about twenty ounces in my presence. A — ~~ — -- = ~ + - 
prescription was left at his lodgings foran| © Private authentication of the above case. 
emetic, which was directed to be administer- | The subject of it was Mr. Griffiths, a young 
ed to him as soon as it could be procured ; | gentleman from Wales, but from what county 
after which he was desired to take a purga- I have now no means of ascertaining. He 
tive, consisting of calomel and jalap, in the | married the daughter of Mr. Anderson, then 
course of four or five hours subsequently to | a general practitioner of Fleet-street, who, at 
the action of the emetic. On the following | the time above alluded to, retired to, and 
day leeches were applied to the ankles of | now resides at, the pleasant village of West 
the affected leg, and on the day succeeding a| Wickham, in Kent. 
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and when the malady 

with antimonials and 
other ples then prevalent 
in the ~<a and possibly without being 
accompanied in othet respects by measures 
of adequate vigour, the case terminated in 
“= destruction of the patient's life. 

Upwards of twenty years ago I was de- 
puted by my late friend, Dr. Sims, to attend 
a lady in his connection, who resided in 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury. As by some 
accident I have lost the particulars essential 
to the proper authentication of the case to 
be noticed, I shall merely state that one of 
the sons of the family, a young gentleman of 
about fourteen years of age, came unexpect- 
edly home from school, the subject of a severe 
rheumatic fever, complicated from an early 
period, if not from the beginning of the at- 
tack, with intensely-painful affections of more 
than one of the viscera of the thorax. He 
was bled once, and largely for his age, as 
soon as I saw him; I can well remember, for 
it really is a matter of memory, that he com- 
pletely fainted ; he was then ordered an eme- 
tie of tartarised antimony and powder of ipe- 
eacuhana, after which he took, carly next 
morning, & purgative of calomel and jalap ; 
as soon afterwards as possible he was placed 
on the cinchona treatment, which has alrearly 
been sufficiently detailed in the description 
of several of the preceding cases. In the 
course of three or four days, there was an 
entire remission of all the painful symptoms 
both of the chest and of the inferior extremi- 
ties, Without positively assuming the fact 
that this most alarming case (for the symp- 
toms of the first day or two were extremely 
tempestuous and complicated) amounted to 
one of rheumatism of the heart; I confess 
that I was not a little pleased that it yielded 
rapidly to the measures and the remedies 
prescribed. 

The only remaining case I shall feel it my 
— to detail on the present occasion was a 
striking example of asevere rheumatic fever, 


of short duration indeed, produced by exces- 
sive excitement of the arterial system. The 
subject was one of my own sons. When be- 
tween seven and eight years ofage, I indulged 
him with a journey to Wales, in company 
with myself, to see his grandfather. It took 


us two days to orm a journey of two 
hundred and twelve miles, sleeping the inter- 
médiate night at Gloucester, On arriviog 
the second night at Carmarthen, my young 
companion was greatly fatigued and exhaust- 
ed. On the following morning, however, he 
awoke quite refreshed, and was so delighted 
with the welcome of my friends, and the thou- 
sand novelties that presented themselves to 
his astonished attention, that he became ex- 
ecedingly excited. On the third day after 
our afrival, I was indaced by my much-valued 
friend, Mrs. Picton, of Iscoed (the Rev. 
Edward Picton was the brother and heir of 
the late Sir Thomas Picton), to consent to 





give him leave to stay two or three days as 
her visitor, she engaging as an inducement to 
my acceding to her proposal, that she would 
take very good care of him, which, indeed, I 
did not doubt. After indulging, beyond all 
measure, his natural mobility, amidst the 
beautiful rusticities and sceneries, extensive 
gardens, large dairy farm, stables, cowhouses, 
&e., of Iscoed, to an absolute satiety of plea- 
sure, he went to bed not less fatigued than 
on the two preceding nights. He had, pro- 
bably, moreover, exposed himself, during his 
perambulations about Mr. Picton’s grounds, 
to the action of a north-east wind, which, 
although in the month of August, had blown 
somewhat keenly on that day, for, in the 
course of the night, he was seized with a 
severe pain of his ankle-joints, and also of 
one knee ; in short, he became the subject of 
a smart attack of acute rheumatism, Mrs, 
Picton, not a litte alarmed at what occurred, 
sent him to his grandfather's in aa easy cover- 
ed car, stretched his whole length on a soft 
bed, early in the forenoon of the following day, 
in order that I might have the opportunity of 
treating his case as I might think best with- 
out loss of time. His extraordinary mobility 
and restlessness had ceased for want of ability 
to move; but his arterial system was prodi- 
giously excited. Brought to my father’s 
house, under the care of my friend, Mr. 
Rose Picton, then a student of medicine, I 
availed myself of the assistance of that gentle- 
man to bleed him, without a moment's delay, 
and he was bled accordingly, ad deliquium, 
I had no medicines by me, which | am now 
rather glad of, inasmuch as it obliges me to 
make my friend, Mr. Jenkins, senior surgeon 
of Carmarthen, a party to the authentication 
of the case. After the bleeding, | sent forth- 
with to that gentleman's establishment to 
procure such medicines as I considered ne- 
cessary for immediate exhibition, The eme- 
tic, the purgative, and the cinchona pow- 
ders, were consecutively exhibited with as 
little loss of time as possible. As I know 
that my good old friend, Mr. Jenkins, has 
been a reader of Tne Lancer for many years, 
and most probably from the commencement 
of its publication, 1 need not now go intoa 
detail of the adopted practice, with which 
the reader is also at length become familiarly 
acquainted. My boy was well enough to 
travel with me back again to London, in the 
course of about a week from the commence- 
ment of his rheumatic fever. 


In a future communication, I shall have to 
offer some reasons for my preference of the 
cinchona practice in the treatment of acute 
rheumatism to all other modes of manage- 
ment that I have seen adopted, 


Davin D. Daves. 


17, Russell-place, Fitzroy -square, 
Dec, 31, 1840, 





580 CAUSES OF THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE 


BETHLEM HOSPITAL. 


To the President of Bethlem. 


Sirk:—Upon an inspection of the list of 
governors of Bethlem, the first point which 
presses itself upon our attention, is the 
discovery of the causes which produce in 
a body of men, so powerful in numbers an 
respectable in character, such extraorii- 
nary apathy, with respect to the affairs of 
the establishment they are appointed to 
govern. The number of governors in the 
year 1536 was 343 (p. 431), embracing names 
of the highest respectability and character, 
and yet the numbers present at the quarterly 


courts held for the transaetion of the general | 


business of the hospital (exclusive of those 
courts at which salaries have been increased, 
or pensions granted, or officers elected, when 
the attendances have been sufficiently nu- 
merous), have not exceeded twenty, although 
350 circulars are regularly issued (p. 574). 
In truth, except occasionally going round the 
hospital, accompanied by the steward and 
matron, and entering an eulogium upon the 
management in the visitor-book, (and who, 
that merely sees the beautiful condition in 
which the hospital is kept, can do other- 
wise?)* the general body of governors 
seem to take no interest in the concerns of the 
hospital. Why is this, and from what cause 
does it spring? How is it that a body so 
numerous and respectable, can be satistied 
with the meagre information afforded them 
by the published abstracts; that they have 
never demanded statistical tables, or medical 
reports, or listened to the public voice, which 
has at all times complained of them, for leav- 
ing undischarged the debt of public contri- 
butions to the advancement of medical 
science. Nay, more, how is it that upon 
all occasions, as the following extracts from 
their minutes will testify, they have endea- 
voured to evade inquiry, and eonfine the 
knowledge of the affairs of the hospital 
within the managing part of their own com- 
munity? 

February 18, 1831. 
ceding court, “ That a special committee of 
governors be appoioted by the court for the 


Resolution of a pre- 


purpose of investigating the fundamental } 


principles of the hospitals, as well as of con- 
sidering the standing rules and orders at 
various times made for the government of | 
these hospitals, with the duties of the gover- 


nors, officers, and servants, as set forth in| 


those se rules and orders ;” nel con 


Jirmed (p. 433) 
March 2, i831. An application from Dr. 





* The hospital was comple “te din Ish; ». The 
amount of “the workmen's bills” for re 
vs airs for te n years, ending 1836, was £17,829 | 

193, 10d, (Tables 8, 9, aud 10, p. 5 5.)—2 ‘ 


—— and Mr. , the physician and secre- 
tary of the —— Lunatic Asylum, for the 
rules, reports, and other printed forms and 
documents which might at any time have 
been issued by Bethlem Hospital, and also 
for annual statements in reference to the hos- 
pital, which if was resolved could mt be com- 
plied with (p. 442). 

August 13, 1533. Resolution to watch 
the Bill for renewing the Charity Commis- 
sion, and (o procure, Uf possible, an exemption 
Sor the hospital (p. 442). 

The questions are without difficulty solved 
by a statement of the mode in which the 
governors are appointed. They consist of 
five classes. The members of the court of 
aldermen, and twelve common-councilmen for 
the time being. 2. Of the governors ap- 
pointed by the president and treasurer ; the 
former of whom has the privilege of appoint- 
iug annually at the April court two gover- 
nors, and the latter one. The executors 
of persons bequeathing legacies to the hos- 
pital. 4. Nomination governors; that is 
to say, persons nominated by such existing 
governors as have officiated as stewards at 
the July dinner, who in right of the £20, 
which such stewardship costs them (p. 431), 
have the privilege of nominating one friend, 
upon his payment of £50 instead of £100, 
| the sui otherwise required, 5, The gover- 
nors who have been appointed by a general 
meeting, either with or without a subscrip- 
tion of £100 to the funds of the hospital. 

The 343 governors, whose names form the 
list in the Parliamentary Report, are thus 
distributed :— 


Aldermen and common-councilmen 37 
Governors nominated. 
By president and treasurer..... 78 
By stewards..... ... «+ 198 
Executors of benefactors ......... 25 
Ky payment of £100 sedans 
By general courts ........ eocesee 


343 


This analysis demonstrates that the gover- 





nors must be quite useless as a control- 
}ling power, over the managing part of their 
own body . With respect to the first class, 
| namely, the members of the corporation. The 
| public duties of the aldermen are too multi- 
farious to permit them to take any active or 
useful part in the management of the hospi- 
jtal. This is proved by the singular fact, that 
| during the ten years ending with 1836, three 
j aldermen only were placed upon the manag- 
| ing committee, consisting of forty-two mem- 
| bers, and of these two pever attended a single 
| meeting ; whilst of the commou-councilmen 
(who are a shifting body, dependent on St, 
| Thomas’s-day, and, therefore, during the tea 
years embraced inany more than 12 persons), 
| ‘hrce only during the same period are found 
amongst its members. The second class of 
governors are, of course, the relatives, con- 
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nections, and personal friends of the presi- 
dent and treasurer, and, consequently and 
naturally, ready to flock round and support 
them when attacked, but not likely to trouble 
themselves with the general affairs of the 
hospital, and most unlikely to watch with 
jealousy or suspicion the management of aa 
institution to which they have been so intro- 
duced, or to join with any troublesome indi- 
viduals who may be inclined to do so. The 
same may be said as to many of the governors 
nominated by the stewards; but of them (as 
the list testifies) the greater portion are be- 
nevolent individuals who contribute their 
donations to this as to other charities, but in- 
terfere in the management of none. A similar 





observation strongly applies to the executors 
of deceased benefactors, and the residue are | 
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Report is silent as to any proceedings 
from which it can be inferred that any 
propositions are made of an intellectual 
character, or tending to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the inmates of either hospital. 
It is thus that the general affairs are ma- 
naged; but for the purpose of conducting 
the details of the establishments, the general 
committee divides itself into sub-committees ; 
and the following extract from the Parlia- 
mentary Report (p. 519) will show the 
scheme for the formation of the Bethlem sub- 
committee, together with its powers and the 
nature of its proceedings :— 

“ In order to form a sub-committee for the 
management of the hospital (Bethlem), the 
general committee is divided into six sec- 
tions, of seven members each; and each sec- 


too few in number to have any weight in the | tion is summoned to attend at Bethlem for 
general body. two months in the year. Any governor, 
Having thus abundantly demonstrated the | though not a member of the general commit- 
absence of all efficient control in the governors | tee, is at liberty to attend. This sub-commit- 
at large over the portion delegated to take | tee meets weekly, on Fridays, at Bethlem, at 
the active management of the two hospitals, | eleveno'’clock, to admit and discharge patients ; 
I shall next proceed to show that the con-| one governor is competent to transact busi- 
struction of the managing body renders it as | ness, and should none be present, all proper 
powerless for all practical good, as the con-| objects attending by order would be admitted, 
struction of the body at large is for all praciical | but no patients can be discharged without 
control ; and that the real management of the | the sanction of a governor. 
hospital is consequently thrown into the| “ The sub-committee is attended by the 
hands of the salaried officers, and under the | clerk, by whom minutes are made of the pro- 


most unfavourable circumstances, namely, | 
with an inert, shifting and nominally responsi- | 
ble body placed between them, and the | 
general committee in whom the general 
management of the hospital is confided. 


ceedings, and by the medical officers, the 
steward, and the matron. A return is made 
of all patients who have been under restraint 
since the last meeting; and the physician's 
case-book is produced, together with the 


The governing body consists of a commit-| provision book of the steward, which is exa- 
tee of forty-two governors, denominated the | mined and audited. The committee also 
House Committee, who are annually elected | inspect the provisions of the house, and occa- 
at the quarterly April court, generally at-| sionally visit the galleries ; but it is not con- 
tended by about twenty persons, of whom the | sidered to be part of their duty on these occa- 


majority are members of the house commit- | 
tee (p. 574). The election is for seven years, 


six members going out annually; and the/one day) 


vacancies being filled up from a list made 
out by the president and treasurer, which 
list “ is usually accepted” (p. 439). To this 
committee are entrusted the general manage- 
ment of the affairs of these two royal hospi- 
tals, possessing from their revenues, and the 
objects to which they are dedicated, such 
vast powers of benefiting mankind. And for 
the direction and management of their com- 
plicated affairs, the committee meet nine 
times in the year, viz., on the first Wednes- 
day in every month, save the months of 
January, August, and September (p. 439), | 
in the hall of Bridewell. The nature of the | 
business transacted at these meetings, inde- | 
pendently of any special motion which may | 
be brought forward, is of this general nature. 
The minutes of the preceding meeting are 
read —the bankers’ book examined — the 
provisions, &c. contracted for—the trades- | 
men's bills referred to committee for exa 
mination, and cheques drawn for audited 
accounts (p. 439); but the Parliamentary | 





sions to go over the whole establishment.” 

A page (that is to say, the proceedings of 
from the sub-committee book is 
subjoined. 

Bethlem Sub-Committee. 
Friday, January 15, 1836, 
Present, 

The President in the chair. 

A. B., C. D., E. F., Esqrs., Governors, 


The Physicians—The Apothecary — 
The Clerk—The Steward. 


The Minutes of the last Committee 
were read and confirmed. 

The Sub-Committee examined 
and approved the Provisions, 
Then follow 

Returns of patients in the house. 
Ditto of patients under restraint. 
Ditto of patients released therefrom, 
Ditto of patients discharged—and 
admitted—and rejected. 
Adjourned, 
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The construction of this committee clearly 
demonstrates that it is a mere routine com- 
mittee for the admission and discharge of 
patients, and the examination of the hospital 
provisions. The general committee is sum- 
moned to it by sections, Any governor 
(though not on the general committee) may 
attend it; and one governor is competent to 
transact its business; and yet this sub- 
committee is the sole auxiliary to the general 
committee, as far as relates to the manage- 
ment of Bethlem. 

It would seem as though the nomination of 
the governors and the construction of the 
committees had been devised by some skilful | 
tactician, desirous of giving the semblance of | 
power, but withholding the reality. Gover- 





the following note occurs at -65, under the 
review of “ Tyrrell on the Eye,” in refer- 
ence to @ paper of mine published in Tue 
Lancet, Oct, 31:—“ As this is passing 
through the press, we observe that, io a com- 
munication made to the British Association 
at Glasgow, the epidermic part of the coa- 
junctiva cornew, which is readered opaque 
and peels off, is erroneously supposed to be 
a false membrane, The author, Dr, BR. D, 
Thomson, does not seem to be aware of the 
difference in the chemical composition of the 
epidermic layer and the proper substance of 
the cornea; and, consequently, that the re- 
agents which render opaque the former, 
have not the same effect on the latter,” The 
charges of the reviewer, therefore, are— 


nors nominated by the two principal officers|'. That I am not aware of the difference 
of the charity. Managing committees elected | between the chemical composition of the 
for seven years, meeting only nine times a| conjunctiva cornew and that of the proper 


year, and making no reports to the general 
courts or the governors at large; and the 
details transacted by sections of the managing 
committee, or by any other governor or go- 
vernors who may think fit to attend; and ia 
their turn making no reports to the body 
from which they are supposed to emanate, 
But where exists the real, active, search- 
ing, superintending power? Where the con- 
tinuous committee of delegated governors | 
(responsible to the governors at large, and 
making reports to them) who day after day, 
individually, and week after week, col- 
lectively, during the period of their service, 
meet at the hospital, really and bond fide to| 
arrange and conduct its affairs; who exa-! 
mine the books, check the returns, and re- | 
gulate the expenditure ; who are looked upon | 
by the officers of the hospital not as persons 
inferior to them in their knowledge of its) 
affairs, but in whom the real power and au- 
thority is vested, and to whom they are really, | 
as well as nominally, responsible ; and who, | 
with their own master keys, alone, and at} 
times unexpected, traverse the hospital, look 
into the condition of the patients, become in- | 
dividually acquainted with them, enter into 
their feelings, their wants and wishes, super- 
intend their employments, devise for them 
amusements, and by their own watchfulness | 
and example, awake in the officers and at- 
tendants a sense of the advantages of moral 
treatment, and cherish and enforce its cul-| 
ture? Such a body, I regret to add, is not! 
yet to be found in the constitution of Beth-| 
lem. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
PHuILANTHROPOS, 


January 7, 1841, 
ACTION OF SULPHURIC ACID ON 
THE CORNEA. 


To the Editor of Tur: Lancer. 


substance of the cornea; and, consequently, 
that sulphuric acid does not render the 
cornea opaque, as I have stated. 3. That I 


| have erroneously supposed the conjunctival 


covering of the cornea to be a false mem- 
brane. I shall endeavour to answer as 


briefly as possible, 


1. The following extract from my note- 
book will afford the simplest view of the 
facts observed :— 

“ A drop of oil of vitriol was placed on 
the conjunctiva cornea. Ip two minutes 
opacity was produced. The cornea was 
then washed, The opaque portion was 
readily removed by tearing off the membrane 
with the forceps. On the denuded surface 
a drop of oil of vitriol was placed. In a 
short period opacity had occurred. The 
opacity was removed by making a transverse 
incision with a scalpel, and seizing the 
layer of the cornea, the edge of which was 
thus exposed with the forceps, and tearing 
it off. The portion of the cornea beneath 
was translucent, On the surface thus ren- 
dered clewr, another drop of oil of vitriol 
was placed, Opacity again took place. A 
layer of the cornea, containing the opacity, 


| was removed, as before, A very thin layer 


of the cornea only remained, which was 
transparent, Opacity was again produced 
on this portion, but the layer of the cornea 
was too thin toa enable the opacity to he 
removed by the means formerly adopted,” 
These observations, which are very sim- 
ple, and are easily susceptible of repetition, 
render the conclusion certain, that oil of 
vitriol produces opacity pot only of the con- 
juactiva, but also of the cornea, So far as 
the production of opacity by this agent, 
therefore, is concerned, the composition of 
these two structures is analogous. But I 
have not been able to satisfy myself, by 
numerous experiments, that there is any 
essential difference between the chemical 
composition of the conjunctiva and that of 





Sir:—Io the Jannary nomber of the| 
“ British and Foreign Medical Review,” | which bear out the reviewer's remark, The 


the cornea; nor am I aware of any results 
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basis of both is a modification of albumen, 
probably approaching to protein, or the pe- 
culiar matter of the crystalline lens. 

2. I found that wheo oil of vitriol was 
allowed to remain in contact with the cor- 
nea of the eye, a definite quantity of the 
acid was permanently retained by that mem- 
brane, and could not be removed by washing 
with water, I therefore drew the conclu- 
sion, that a new chemical compound was 
formed between the sulphuric acid and the 
modification of albumen entering into the 
constitution of the cornea. It was no longer, 
therefore, cornea, but a new compound— 
possibly proteo-sulphuric acid. 1 consi- 
dered its composition analogous to that of a 
false membrane; because, according to the 
results of Dr, Donné of Paris and of myself, 
the deposition of a false membrane would 
appear to depend, as in croup and balapitis, 
upon the solidification of some form of albu- 
men under the iofluence of a chemical agent, 
generally an acid, 

It appears to me from the data supplied, 
that, contrary to the epinion of the reviewer, 
the following are legitimate deductions :— 

1, That there is no essential difference, 
according to the present state of our know- 
ledge, in the chemical composition of the 
conjunctiva and that of the cornea; and 
that sulphuric acid does produce opacity 
of the cornea as well as of the conjunctiva. 

2. That there is some analogy in the com- 
position of the new compound formed by 
oil of vitriol and the cornea, and that of a 
false membrane, 

I may remark, that the opacity produced 
on the cornea by oil of vitriol, supplies a 
convenient mode of demonstrating the lami- 
nated structure of the cornea. Each suc- 
ceeding coat may be rendered opaque and 
then removed, leaving beneath it u transpa- 
rent surface. 1 am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, R. Doxpvas Tromson, 

20, Gower-street, Bedford-square, 

Jan. 6, 1841. 


COLLECTION OF FLUID 
IN THE SUBSTANCE OF THE 
RIGHT LOBE OF THE THYROID BODY. 
By J. Massey, Esq., Nettingham, 


Tne subject of the present case is a man 


thirty years old, whose health has been | 


tolerably good, having never required medi- 
cal aid, except for his present disease, which 
he states has existed at least ten years. When 





casionally, and to rub in the bydriodate of 
potass ointment night avd morning, and take 
the solution of iodine three times a-day ; 
there was no fluid perceptible at this period ; 
he continued the remedies for about three 
months, after which be says the swelling was 
softer, and somewhat less; it was pot pain- 
ful, and gave him but little inconvenience, so 
he allowed its increase without any further 
treatment till the present time. 

October 30. The tumour ie situated over 
the right side of the thyroid ay lt 
tending a little above, Pw some inches be- 
low it; the longest diameter being obliquely 
from before back wards, passing under the ater- 
no-mastoid muscle externally ; there is no pain 
on pressure, nor does he complain, except 
from its inconvenience in size; it measures 
round the neck over its most prominent part 
eighteen inches; there is evideut fluctuation, 
which is most apparent at its anterior and 
inferior surface—here it is more prominent 
than elsewhere; there is also a pulsation 
communicated throughout its extent, from its 
contiguity to the carotid artery, from which cir- 
cumstance it has been by some considered to be 
aneurism ; but this pulsation is not percepti- 
ble, after carefully removing the tumour as 
much as possible from the artery. His com- 
plexion is sallow: says he has never had 
jaundice, though there is pow a slight bilious 
tinge of the conjunctive; bowels for some 
time have been very costive; motions fre- 
quently scybalous, of a brownish colour, but 
never like pipe-clay ; urine high coloured, but 
never marked his linen ; his habits have been 
temperate, his breathing is difficult, accom- 
panied with a wheezing sensation, much in- 
creased on exertion, particularly stooping ; 
and he feels as if be has a ligature round his 
neck ; there is dryness of the throat, with a 
little cough, vertigo, frequent palpitation, and 
profuse perspirations on increased exertion, 
I directed him to resume the iodine treat- 
meat, which he continued till 

November 27, 1840. At this time there 
was no perceptible alteration in the tumour ; 
I therefore introduced an exploration needle, 
at the point where the fluctuation was most 
evident, and evacuated by it, about five 
ounces of fluid, having the appearance of 
very thin bile, of an olive-brown colour, with 
an oily crystalline deposit on its surface ; this 
almost completely reduced it to its natural 
size. 

December 1. After the needle had been 
used, the wound immediately closed ; we 


| the swelling has increased to about one-ha 
| the size it was before the puncture. I deter- 


first noticed by him, there was a little en-| mined to let it accumulate in greater quantity, 
largement on the right side of the windpipe,| and then freely to lay open the sac, and keep 


about the middle of the neck, which gradu- 
ally increased, and after five years’ duration 
was about one-half its present size. At this 
period I examined, and considered it an 
enlargement of the right lobe of the thyroid 
body ; directed six leeches to be applied oc- 


| it discharging by the introduction daily of 
| pledgets of lint, secured by adhesive straps. 


Decermber 4. Has increased to its former 
magnitude. I therefore made an opening into 
the sac, four or five inches in extent, by 


means of a sharp-pointed bistoury, and eva- 
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cuated at least five ounces of the same kind 
of fluid as before ; (this was the second por- 
tion of fluid, vide Analysis, in which was 
mixed a quantity of blood, escaping from the 
incision made in the sac and adjacent parts, 
which was not the case in the first portion 
taken, November 27, by the needle); the 
finger introduced in the sac could be passed 
above the thyroid carlilage, and downwards 
very nearly to the sternum, and outwards 
under the sterno-mastoid muscle ; the thyroid 
body was converted intoa large cyst contain- 
ing the fluid ; a pledget of lint was introduced 
into it, secured by adhesive straps. A very 
small quantity of blood was afterwards taken 
from the arm for analysis. 

December 5. Wound has discharged very 
freely during the night: on removing the 
dressings, about four ounces of fluid, as before, 
escaped, of a deep red colour, from being 
mixed with a quantity of blood; has very 
little pain ; dressed as before. | 





December 6. There is to-day more swell- 
ing of the parts, which is probably from 
increased vascular action ; discharge is less 
bloody, and escapes very freely ; bowels cos- 
tive. Five grains of calomel, in the form of 
a pill, to be taken directly, and a drachm of 
compound jalap powder an hour afterwards. 

December 7. The discharge is exceed- | 
ingly offensive ; averages, he says, throughout 
the day, eight ounces in quantity. 

Decembe rv. V ound daily dressed ; dis- | 
charges freely. 

December 14. The discharge is more | 
purulent; less in quantity, still very offen 
sive; there is more swelling of the thyroid | 
body and adjacent parts, than immediately 
after the first evacuation of the fluid; bowels 
very costive: it being now more than four 
days since they were relieved. Repeat the 
purgative, and take three times a-day, three 
grains of sulphate of quinine and half adrachm 
of sulphate of magnesia, with one ounce and 
a half of water. Apply over the liat a lin- 
seed-meal poultice. 

December 17. The discharge daily dimi- 
nishes ; is now more sero-purulent; bowels 
torpil, motions brown, appetite good ; the 
breathing is much more free ; the palpitations 
and cough are very much better, and the 
sensation as of a ligature round the neck is 
not now perceptible. Inject daily into the 
sac some of the following solution :— 

kK. Hydriodate of potash, D5 
Iodine, gr. iij ; 
Distilled water, a pint. 
Afterwards apply a linseed poultice. 

December 22. The injection has been 
daily used, the discharge has considerably 
diminished ; there is now no bilious tinge of 


lof the 


land 
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much improved, and he will probably be quite 
well in a few days ; bowels still torpid. Con- 
tinue as before. 

As we are but very imperfectly acquainted 
with the functions of the thyroid body, any 
pathological phenomena, in reference to the 
morbid alteration of its structure, or its ab- 
normal secretion, will be acceptable, as a 
means of elucidating its actual use and im- 
portance in the animal economy. 

Fatty matter, as well as urine and its pecu- 
liar principles, have been detected in unna- 
tural localities; and that other organs and 
tissues, beside the liver, may acquire the 
power of forming and separating choleste- 
rine, and some of the other principles of bile 
from the blood in large quantity, will be fully 
corroborated by the present case, 

It is probable that the enlargement of this 
body primarily consisted in a derangement 
of its cellular structure, with an increased 
and vitiated exhalation into the cells, and 
their subsequent partial or general dilatation, 
and thickening; the previous morbid excit- 
ing cause still continuing, an increased secre- 
tion into the ceils, with their further dilata- 
tion and rupture, was the result: so that 
one entire lobe of this body, in consequence 
additional accumulation ultimately 
became converted into a large sac, which 
contained the adventitious fluid. 

The accompanying analysis of the fluid 
and blood, is made by my much esteemed 
talented friend, Dr. Wright,* whose 
medical career has been marked throughout 
with the most indefatigable industry and suc- 
cess, and on whose accuracy, based on his 
extensive chemical knowledge, I have the 
fullest confidence. 

ANALYSIS, 
First Portion of Fluid remored Nor. 27. 
Slightly alkaline—Sp. gravity 1.0242. 
COMPOSITION, 


WEE ococcceeascncsascase, OeeEe 
DENGUE cccvccceseoocseseses BOeee 
BOR osnsescocevanseose 5.200 
GME: scoecesonsesaccese 29.866 
Albumen combined with soda $.350 
Cholesterine .....cccccccccee 30.660 
Cy GAGNee vsc's cedeceseecee 5.200 
Colouring matter soluble in 

water and alcohol ....... 8.250 
Biliary matter......sececcee 9.730 
Chiorides of sodium and potas 

SIUM ccccccccccccecsescoce 6.210 
Carbonates of lime and soda.. 4.380 
SOR scaeuaceedseneseakshes 250 
EOS a6 casneaneenansévennde 5.710 


1.000.000 








the conjunctive ; bowels open ; there is very | 


littie more fuluess than natural; the neck 
measures at least two inches less. Continue 
as before. 

December 28. Still improving ; discharge 
very trifling more serous ; his general health 


* For an account of his discovery of the 
| presence of alcohol in ripe fruits, ride Lan- 
| cer, Sept. 20, 1838; also his valuable analy- 

sis of the ergot of rye, and detection of its 

active principle, ride vol, 53 of “ Edin, Med, 
j and Surg. Journal,” 
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PROCESS FOR DETECTING ARSENIC. 


Second Portion of Fluid removed Dec. 4. 
Alkaline, and containing hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia—Sp. gravity 1.0356. 
COMPOSITION, 

Water eee eee eee eee een eneee $96 .310 


MUceS cccccccccccesscscsccs 34.270 
Albuminate of soda ......... 7.920 
Fibrin eee e ee eee ee eee eeee 1.840 
Cholesterine......eessseee05 9.560 
matter soluble in 
water and cecscccese 16.340 
GeAEED cc ccceccecescotosecs 10.830 
Resin, not affected by nitric 
or muriatic acid .......... 5.820 
Chlorides of sodium and potas- 
GIDE 0 0 code coccccceccese e 7.460 
Phosphates of lime and soda . 3-210 
Tron, @ (FACE 6c cc cceeeseceee 
TOES ccccccccccccsccccocess §©=6©6440 





1.000.000 
Blood taken Dee. 4. 
Sp. gravity 1.0435. 
COMPOSITION, 





Water cececcccseccccsseees 810.520 
Fibrin .cccccccccccecsccssss 2.990 
Albumen .......... seseeeee 43.740 
Colouring matter... .. eseceee 104.950 
Crystalline fatty matter, pro- 
bably cholesterine ........ 12.620 
Oily matter .....ccccececeee 6.350 
Biliary matter .....00+..++.+ 5.820 
Chlorides Soda ) 
Salts ; Phosphates > and 8.310 
Sulphates $ Lime 
ee cecesecescessccsocce 4.500 
1.000.000 


The different results of the analysis of the 
fluid taken at two separate periods, viz., 27th 
Nov. and Dec. 4th, may, probably, be fully 
accounted for, by a quantity of blood being 
mixed with the last taken; as well as the 
system being under the influence of medical 
treatment; the first fluid removed contained 
no blood, 

The peculiar composition of the fluid is 
very remarkable ; for though each constituent 
of bile is occasionally found in other organs, 
as the kidney, appendages to the uterus, Xc. 
&e., I believe there is no case on record in 
which a secretion, like the present, has been 
found in connection with the thyroid body. 
The questions in reference to the case which 
present themselves are— 

Whether the bilious tinge of the conjunc- 
tive depended wholly, or in part, on absorp- 
tion of the fluid from the sac ? 

Or is it more probable, that it depended 
entirely on the condition of the liver? 

It is a remarkable fact, that as soon as the 
fluid was completely evacuated, the yellow 
ee tinge disappeared. 

id the palpitation and cough depend 
upon the pressure of the tumour, on the pneu- 
— nerve, and on the cervical branches 
of the sympathetic ? 

No, 907, 





MR. MORTON’S PROCESS FOR 


DETECTING ARSENIC, 
Te the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Having lately had occasion to em- 
ploy Marsh’s ingenious ap tus for the 
detection of arsenious acid, I met with some 
litle difficulty in obtaining pure zinc; 
nearly al] that I could get being contami- 

with arsenic. I naturally thought 
that if by another means we procured nas- 
cent hydrogen, one objection that has been 
raised to Marsh's mode of rendering evident 
the existence of arsenic, would be done 
away with, and I turned to galvanism, in 
which it is well known we have a powerful 
agent for effecting the decomposition of sub- 
stances. By it, the metals are reduced, and 
water is readily made to yield up its consti- 
tuents. These were the two objects Ihad in 
view ; and by employing a modifed form of 
“the water-decomposing apparatus,” I have 
been enabled to detect the presence of arse- 
nious acid, when only one grain was dissolved 
io a gallon of water, or one part in above 
76,000; and I have no donbt but that the 
dilution might be carried to a greater ex- 
tent than this, and still abundaat proof of 
the existence of the poisonous ageat af- 
forded. 

The apparatus, as made for me by Mr. 
Palmer, of Newgate-street, consists of an 
outer glass vessel, capable of containing any 
quantity of liquid that may be deemed de- 
sirable; within it are two tubes, baving 
smal! pieces of platinum foil passing up into 
them, and so arranged that they may be con- 
nected with the electrodes of a galvanic 
battery. The upper parts of these tabes 
rise to a level with the rim of the outer 
vessel, and are mounted with stop-cocks and 
jets. 

Anarsenical solution of the strength above- 
stated, acidified with sulphuric acid, so as 
to render it a better conductor of electricity, 
being placed in the apparatus, and the coa- 
nection made in the usual way, with a gal- 
vapic battery of a few plates, decomposition 
immediately begins ; when the arsenic will 
be evolved at the negative electrode ia union 
with the hydrogen, constituting arseniu- 
retted hydrogen, which rising up into the 
tube, will displace the water. As soon as 
the tube is full, the stop-cock may be open- 
ed, and the gas inflamed as it issues from 
the jet; and by bringing a porcelaio capsule 
over the flame, or that which I prefer, a 
watch-glass,a metallic film will be deposited 
on it, 

How many of these films may be collected, 
I know not; for I conceive that as the arse- 
nious acid has been diffused throughout the 
whole of the solution, with every particle of 
water decomposed, there will be a corre- 
sponding particle of arsenic disengaged. 

When the quantity of arsenious acid is 

2a 
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large, and the process of decomposition 
slow, a discoloration of the liquid takes 
place, and the hydrogen tabe will become 
encoated towards its lower end with a beau- 
tiful thin iridiscent deposit of metallic arse- 
nic. When the ordinary single tube water- 
decomposing apparatus is employed, and the 
mixed gases thus obtained inflamed, a simi- 
lar coating pervades the whole interior of 
the tube. 

How this apparatus will condect i 
with organic fluids, I know not; not yet 
havivg had an opportunity of trying it, but 
Tapprehend no insurmountable difficulties 
will be presented, Nor am I aware if it 
will prove sufficiently delicate for the inves- 
tigations of the practitioner of human medi- 
cine ; but I am satisfied it is sufficiently so 
for the veterinary surgeon, under when 
notice cases of poisoning by arsenions acid 
frequently occur. Iam, Sir, most respect- 


fally yours, 
W. J. T. Morton, 


Lecturer on Veterinary Materia Medica, 
in the Royal Veterinary College. 





THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, January 16, 1$41. 


We stated, last week, on what we consi- 
dered tobe unimpeachable external evideace, 
that Sic Bexsamin Bropte was the aathor 
of the article, “* Medical Reform,” io the 
“ Quarterly Review ;” but an attentive con- 
sideration of the internal evidence, supplied 
by the article itself, has shaken our con- 
fidence in that opinion; and if it have not 
induced us to deny the affiliation, has ren- 
dered it next to impossible to believe that 
the distinguished surgeon referred to could 
have been the “ Quarterly” reviewer. The 
intimate knowledge which the Baronet pos- 
sesses of the Medical Corporations, might 
very well have prompted the paragraph 
beginning,—“ They (the Councils of the 
“ Corporations) have to legislate for a pro- 
** fession, the different branches of which 
* are necessarily much connected with each 
“other, bat they all act separately; they 
“ are responsible enly to themselves, and 
** to the slow operation of public opinion ; 
“ and we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, 





OPINIONS OF THE REVIEWER IN THE 


“that the interests of the Corporations are 
“ not always identical with those of the pub- 
*« lic,” —the latter clause being very properly 
priated ia italics. He might have asked,— 
** Are the licensing bodies to be satisfied 
“with certificates from schoolmasters and 
“* tetors?” and have replied to his owa inter- 
rogatory,—“‘ Those persons mast have little 
* knowledge of the world, or of the nature 
“ of testimonials io general, who think that 
“ these would be of the smatiest value.” Sir 
Bexsamin Bropie would very naturally de- 
nounce the cumbrous and vexatious carri- 
cula which the existing corporations en- 
force, and earnestly recommend efficient 
examinations, to which the examining 
bodies have paid so little attention. Bat 
what is to be thought of the phrases, echoed 
from the mouth of Mr. Gurnaie, that to 
threw the election of the governing councils 
open te the members “ would be absurd ;” 
or the confession that the reviewer is not 
sufficiently far-sighted to discover what good 
reason there ean be for introducing into the 
medical profession such an clement of agita- 
tion and discord, as a system of popular and 
representative gocernment? 

The reviewer declares that he perceives 
the utility of Manicipal Corporations, for 
watching, lighting, and administering chari- 
ties, and local justice ; but he does not discover 
any good reason for Representative Medical 
Councils. Has the medical profession, then, 
nothing to watch over,—the public bealth, 
and the conduct of the “offensive impostors ” 
marching wader the banners of the true or 
the false faith, for example? Is there no 
such thing as the light of science? Io its 
corporate capacity, may not the medical 
profession promote discovery, diffuse medi- 
cal knowledge, and contribute to the gene- 
ral enlightenment of iis members? May it 
not have museums, libraries, laboratories, 
and reports to conduct and manage? And 
why use the hypothetical, “ ifthe medical 
“ profession as a body possessed estates and 
“ charities,” when it is notorious that the 
revenues and wealth of several of the Medi- 
cal Corporations, under a bad administraticn, 
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surpass the rates levied in many of the 
chartered boroughs? Why, the I ondon Col- 
lege of Surgeons ulone possessed, in 1833, 
pot less than £40,000 in Consols, £69,000 in 
Reduced Consols, and Trust Funds to a con- 
siderable amount, the Hanterian, £1684; 
the Jacksonian, £333; Sir C. Blicke's, 
£300; Sie G. Blane’s, £300; Mr. Gale’s, 
£2639 16s. Sd.! It has also the custody of the 
Hunterian Maseam, for which Parliament 
granted £15,000, besides £27,500 for a suit- 
able building. The College receives more 
than £11,000 a-year from the members, paid 
at the time of their admission, Could Sir 
Bexsamix Bronte be ignorant of these finan- 
cial facts? And, knowing them, could he 
have solemaly written im the “ Quarterly 
Review :*"— Ir the medical profession, as a 
“ body, possessed estates and charities, or asin- 
“ dividuals had some special powers and pri- 
“ vileges which required protection, it would 
“ be reasonable to consider how far a system 
“of popular and representative government 
“might be made applicable to it: but no 
“* such eceasion exists?” 

“ Charities,” it is quite true, the Medical 
Corporations have nove to administer, either 
for the advantage of the public, or for the 
benefit of their members, This is the fault, 
however, of the self-elective Councils, who 
appropriate the “ estates” of the profession 
to no charitable purposes, With responsi- 
bile, exeeutive Councils, in whom the weal- 
thy members of the profession could place 
confidence, there would, no doubt, be “ eba- 
rities ;” and large sums would be bequeathed, 
or awarded, for the suecour of decayed, 
sickly, or onfortunate members. 

The slightest glance at the history of the 
Poor-law question—the many oppressions 
under which highly-respectable surgeons 
have suffered—the tender system—and the 
cighteenpenny, or the sixpenny, vaccination 
scheme, prove with sufficient force that 
medical practitioners require protection. 
Ask Dr.W enster,of Dalwich—Mr. Toocoop, 
of Bridgewater, Mr. Ropears, Mr, Ceecey, 
whether the “medical profession, as 


privileges” which may be trampled on, and 
require protection? The indignant answer 
from one end of the country to the other— 
from all England and [reland—would be in 
the affirmative ; yet the reviewer calmly puts 
the hypothesis, “ //, as individuals, the 
medical profession required protection.” 
Could this reviewer be Sir B. Bropre? 

If the reviewer's argament be worth 
anything at all, it proves that there is no 
want of medical corporations, that they have 
no public daties to perform, and that, there- 
fore, all the present councils should be 
abolished. Why should they be sustained, 
if they have nothing todo? If a medical 
body be to exist, and to be supported by the 
contributions of the members, the members 
have an waquestionable right to appoint 
their officers, to control the expenditure of 
the public money, and to have a voice ia the 
general direction of affairs. 

The reviewer sees in popular and repre- 
sensative government, nothing but ele« 
ments of agitation and discord. He shrinks 
from the fresh, living waters of liberty; and 
flies with the wings of the midnight fowl 
round the stagnant, dead sea of despotism— 
hovering fondly and vainly over the shore, 
He forgets that Englishmen have no sym- 
pathy with his blinking oriental tendencies, 
They see nothing dreadful im an election. 
The contest of principles and parties bas 
been the source of the nations! energies, 
and England simply differs from Asia by the 
agitation of elections. Party struggles are 
not necessarily pernicious. M. Guizot, 
the present enlightened minister of France, 
though he has declared for Paix pariout et 
toujours, says, in his history of Earopean 
civilisation : “ In Asia one class completely 
“‘ triumphed ; the system of castes succeeded 
“ that of classes, and society fell into stagua- 
“tion, Thanks be to God, no such conse- 
“quence has happened in Europe. No one 
‘order has been able to vanquish or enslave 
“the others; the contest, instead of be- 
“coming a principle of immobility, has been 
“the cause of progress. The relations of 





individuals, have any special powers and 


“the different classes among themselves, 
2Q2 





“and the necessity in which they have 
* found themselves to struggle and yield by 
“‘turns, the variety of their interests and 
“ passions, the desire for conquest without 
“ being able to accomplish it; from all this 
“has resulted, perhaps, the most energetic 
“and fruitful principle of development in Euro- 
“ pean civilisation.” If Sir Benjamin Bropte 
were to assert—which we cannot believe 
he would—that the trieonial election of 
councils would throw the medical profession 
jato a fatal convulsion, it would shake our 
confidence in the soundness of his judgment; 
nothing mo re. 

The towns acquired charters before the 
medical profession was incorporated ; and 
they are our harbingers in reform, and in 
responsible representative government. M. 
Gotzor'’s description of the subdued spirit of 
the burgesses, applies with singularaccaracy 
to the disfranchised members of the medical 
corporations in 1815, and even later periods. 
He speaks of “the extraordinary timidity 
* and humility of the burghers,—the excessive 
“ modesty of their pretensions, with regard to 
“ the government of their country, andthe faci- 
“lity which they displayed in being contented. 
“They gave notoken of possessing that true 
** political spirit which aspires to influence, 
“ to reform, and to govern ; they were utterly 
“ devoid of boldocss of thought and great- 
“ness of ambition. They seemed more like 
“ prudent and plodding freedmen.” Who 
does not recoguise in this picture the subor- 
dinate apothecary—the licentiate—the sur- 
geon unattached to an hospital—or to an 
hospital-surgeon—cowering under the eye 
of the councils—dreading to assert their 
rights, and abdicating freedom of opinion 
ia all matters connected with the regulation 
of their own college? Avother spirit ani- 
mates the thousands who are now enrolled 
ia the medical associations. 

The reviewer indulges in a quiet laugh at 
Mr. Warrvrton’s Bill, and the three medi- 
cal parliaments to which must assemble in 
Leadon, Ediaburgh, and Dublin,—toelect be- 
tween them another superior parliament “ for 
“the whole empire, which is to hold its 
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“ meetings in London,” and by which they 
themselves are to be governed. But he has 
been considered most successful by the aati- 
reformers, in his attempt to refute “ the one- 
faculty system.” The whole force of the 
enemy’s argument is here elicited, and we 
submit it to our readers, who can scarcely 
fail to exclaim, at the conclusion, “ Most 
forcible Feeble!” It was never our fortune 
to encounter anything less vigorous, or less 
successful, 


* On looking into the plans proposed by 
modern reformers, we Gnd that one of them 
has for its object to pat an end to these dis- 
tinctions, which are represented as being 
altogether artificial; to require that all who 
enter the profession should be admitted at 
one door, so as to form one society,—the in- 
dividuals of which are supposed to be 
equally qualified by their education to ua- 
dertake one or another branch of practice. 
We do not, however, believe that the advo- 
cates of this one-faculty system form more 
than avery small proportion of the great 
mass of medical! practitioners ; and, for our- 
selves, we must say that we can discover no 
wisdom in it. Ia fact, the division of the 
profession which has taken piace in this 
country is anything but artificial. Origin- 
ally, the only persons legally qualified to 
undertake the treatment of diseases were the 
fellows and licentiates of the College of 
Physicians, The surgeons of that day were 
not what are called surgeons now, but a 
class of subordinate persons, who performed 
certain masnal operations, under the direc- 
tion of the physicians; whatever else was 
required in the managemeot of surgical 
cases being in the hands of the latter, As 
society advanced, the extension of know- 
ledge introduced the necessity of a division 
of labour. It was found that surgical cases 
were better managed by being left altogether 
in the hands of a particular order of practi- 
tioners, and thus surgery became established 
as a separate profession. Buteven this was 
not sufficient; and the apothecaries, who 
were originally merely compounders and 
venders of medicine, gradually became esta- 
blished in the exercise of higher functions, 
so as to constitute at last the present useful 
and infueutial class of general practitioners. 
All this was accomplished, in the first in- 
stance, not only without legislative enact- 
ment, but in defiance of the College of Phy- 
sicians; and the Act of 1815, which first 
recognised the apothecaries as legitimate 
practitioners, was not the cause, but the con- 
sequence, of the change which had taken 
place in their condition. 

“ But even if the existing order of things 
had Leen artificial, it seems to us to be so 
exactly what is wanted, that we should be 
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unwilling to disturb it. First, the practi- 
tioners employed on ordinary occasions, and 
to whom the great majority of society look, 
io the first instance, for assistance, are those 
who do not limit themselves to any partica- 
lar branch of practice; secondly, another 
class of practitioners, who, baving first ob- 
tained a knowledge of the profession gene- 
rally, have afterwards directed their utten- 
tion chiefly to medical practice, are called 
into consultation io rare, difficult, and dan- 
gerous cases, in all classes of society—at the 
same time that their opinion is sought io 
cases of less urgency among those who have 
the advantages of ease and affluence; and, 
lastly, a third order of practitioners are, in 
like manner, consulted in difficult cases, and 
by the more affluent classes of society, for 
those diseases which are in the department 
of surgery. From these two last-mentioned 
classes are selected the physicians and sur- 
geons of the public hospitals, and the pro- 
fessors of the various sciences, which con- 
stitute the foundation of the healing art ia 
the medical schools ; and to them, therefore, | 
is offered an especial inducement not only to | 
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prove a man’s general knowledge of the 
laws of the animal economy, and establish 
his capacity to practise in the army, the navy, 
the workhouse, the infirmary ,the town, or the 
village, in which he may be placed. No exa- 
mination can decide the relative qualifications 
of medical practitioners so well as their works, 
aod the examination to which all will be ex- 
posed in daily practice, in the presence of 
their rivals. No medical body should have 
the power of circumscribing the qualifica- 
tioa, or the practice,of any member. The prac- 
titioner, the profession, and the public, must 
be left to decide whether Sir Asttey Coo- 
per, or Mr. Wann, of Bridgewater, shall be 


| consulted in dislocations ; Sir James Ciark, 


or Dr. Sucaire, late of Lincoln and the 
Lung Infirmary, in pul y di 
The assertion, that society has benefitted 





devote ample time to the obtaining a com- | by the ignorance of surgeons, and the exten- 
plete professional education, but to qualify, | ’ 
themselves for the important situations | S100 of the functions of mere compounders 
which they may be required tofill, by a good and venders of drugs, is novel, and may be 
general edacation previously. 

“ Certainly it appears to us to be of no ne 
small importance that nothing should be The distinct “ grades of physicians and 
done which would lead, directly or inli- | surgeons ” are neither required for the culti- 


safely left to itself. 


rectly, to the extinction of the grades of 
physicians and surgeons, and the merging 
them in the other grades of the profession, | 
not only on account of the services which | 
they render as officers of the public institu-| 
tions, and as teachers of the rising genera-| 
tion, but also because experience has shown 
that it is to them that we are principally in- 
debted for whatever improvements are made 
in pathological science, and in medical and 
surgical practice.” 


We have discussed this question fre- 
quently, and we shall discuss it again; but 
we briefly remark now, in the first place, | 
that the admission of all who enter the pro-| 
fession at one door, so as to form one society, | 





has nothing in it incompatible with an unli- 
mited division of labour. One man may in- 
vestigate diseases of the brais—enother, | 
diseases of the lungs—another, diseases of 
the digestive organs—another, urinary dis- 
eases—another, parturition—another, joint 
diseases—another, fractures of the bones, 
and may confine his practice to those parti- 
calar regions; but the public has nothing 
whatever to do with these minute subdivi- 





sions, and the public examivation should 


vation of science, nor for the instruction of 
the rising generation. Louts and Dupvuy- 
Tres, Laennec and Liseranc, belonged to 
“one faculty.” Wedo not deny the great 
utility of their labours, but it is not to the 
hospital physicians and surgeoos of England 
that we are indebted for “ whatever improve- 
“ments are made in pathological scieate, 
“and in medical and surgical practice.” Sy- 
DENHAM was not ao hospital physician; Jen- 
NER was pot an hospital surgeon; and, to 
descend to our own times, Manswace Hate 
is not an bospital physician. Carsweit was 
not an hospital physician when he collected 
his observations in pathological science. A 
host may be named whose contributions to 
science the reviewer had no right to over- 
look. 

The paragraph quoted, and, indeed, all the 
doctrines which we have controverted in the 
course of the present article, compel us 
to renounce the opinion which we ex- 
pressed last weck. We cannot identify the 
liberality which we have ascribed to Sir 
Bensamin Bronte, with many of the aarrow- 
mioded views of the “ Quarterly Review,” 
much less with the shallow expedient de- 
signated “ a scheme of reform.” 
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On a New Operation for the Cure ef Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine; with Remarks on 
the Causes and Nature of that Disease. By 
Frepeaio C, Sxey, F.RS., Assistant- 
Surgeon to Bartholomew's Hospital, 

There is an era in the treatment of dis- 
ease, which superficial observers might be 
disposed to regard as depending upon ca- 
price, and appertaining to that form of pre- 
vailing taste which is styled fashion. The 
subject of curvature of the spine is arriving | 
at such an era, and the attention of medical | 
practitioners is becoming forcibly directed | 
towards establishing a scientific and philo-| 
sophical mode of management for this truly | 
deplorable affection. Those in whom bu- | 
manity is a principle must hail such a toro 
in the circle of events with pleasure, not 
only in reference to the good results which | 
are likely to flow to the public, but also in 
that enlightened spirit of the reforming age 
in which we live, that fiads gratification io 
seeing a noble and useful profession claiming 
its just rights, and wresting disease and | 
suffering from the hands of irresponsible | 
empirics. 

The unpretending pamphlet of Mr. Skey, | 
which has given us cause for these remarks, | 
is written in the spirit to which we are now | 
alluding, and abounds with sound sense ia 
treating upon this important subject. In 
explaining the mode of formation of curva- 
ture, Mr. Skey remarks,— 

« In the earlier periods of life the cartila- 
ginous part of the column is soft and com- 
pressible, and readily yields to pressure con- 
tinaously, or frequently, applied in one di- 
rection, By such meaos this structure loses 
its elasticity on the side of the pressure, 
where it continues flattened after the weight 
is removed; and if the soperincumbent 
weight be continued for any considerable 
period after the cartilages have Jost their 
elasticity, these substances are more or less 
thinned by absorption, rendering the process 
of reparation protracted, if not uncertain.” 

The painful truths contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph must forcibly strike most 
of our professional readers; while, at the 
same time, they will act as a warning to the 
young practitioner to reflect before he con- 
signs, empirically, his suffering patient to 
the tortures of the flat couch_—a mode of 
treatment too frequently resorted to for 
the mere purpose of evading the tax of 
thought. 


“ But the spiae being composed of soft 
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and yielding material, as well as bone, will 
assume any form that continued pressure 
may dictate: and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that we sometimes fad in persons who 
have been long contined to the horizuntal 
position, by the use of a board or hard mat- 
tress, that these pataral curves, or arches, 
so indispensable to health, are totally de- 
stroyed—the spine one undevia- 
ting line from the head to the pelvis. Yet 
this was the system adopted so generally by 
our profession, till within a period of twenty 
years, for the care of curvature, whether 
arising from disease of the bony fabric of 
the columa, from lateral distortion arising 
from continued pressure of its cartilaginous 
structure, or in that namerous class of cases 
in which it was yet more reprehensible : 
viz., hysteric allections, simulating the form 
of appreachiog spinal disease. Among the 
latter class, it was by bo means uncommon 
for young ladies, the peculiar subjects of 
this disposition, to be confined on the back 
for a period of many months or years, on an 
inclined plane of wood or unyielding mat- 
tress, by which such evils were engendered 
as would probably attead them throughout 
the remainder of jife, viz., a real distortion 
from the natural form of the spine, atrophy 
of the museles from the absence of healthy 
employment, and torpidity of the digestive 
fuactions from neglect of exercise.” 

But the principal object which Mr.Skey 
has in view, after explaining, ina clear and 
satisfactory manner, the mode of production 
and general causes of lateral curvature, is 
the advocacy of the operation of tenotomy, 
asa means of cure, so successfully employed 
of late by our continental brethren, In 
porsuing the rationale of this method of 
treatment, the author first shows that the 
superincumbent weight of the upper part of 
the trunk, its position,and habitual employ- 
ment, acting upon a muscular system too 
mach debilitated to resist the frequent calls 
upon its powers, induce, ia the first instance, 
an inclination of the trank to one side, so 
that the greater part of its weight falls upon 
asingle limb. In this way a lateral curva- 
ture in the lumbar region is produced, which, 
from always preceding the other curves 
formed in the column by this canse, Mr. 
Skey names the primary curre. The primary 
curve is the “ direct cause of the succeeding 
or dorsal,” which results from an effort oa 
the part of the muscular system to restore 
the weight of the body, as mach as possible, 
to the median axis. Hence Mr, Skey ar- 
gues the necessity of directing principal at- 
tention to the curvature in the lumbar re- 
gion; that this restored, the secondary 
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curves will be frequently set right by na- 
tore’s efforts alone; and that, on the other 
hand, an oversight of this curve, and the 
application of the remedial means to the 
secondary curves, would not merely lengthen 
the process of cure, but very frequently fail 
altogether in the attainment of that object. 

The lumbar curve once established, the 

muscles, with their tendons, shorten on the 
side of the concavity of the bow, and ac- 
commodate themselves to the new position 
of the colama ; and this change serves to 
perpetuate the curve. Whenan attempt is 
made, by mechanical means, to restore such 
a condition of the structures engaged, the 
muscular fibre yields without difficulty, but 
the fibrous fissure remains obdarate; and it 
soon becomes obvious to the surgeon that 
the tendinous structure is the great source 
of the failure of this remedial proceeding. 
“This, then, is the agent that produces the 
greatest obstacle to the cure. Divide this 
cord, and the loins become straight in an 
exceedingly short period of time.” “ Dis- 
unite the sinewy band that forms the string 
of the bow, and the opposite muscle will 
compel the remainder to conform to the atti- 
tude nature herself has dictated.” 

The operation of tenotomy in the erector 
spinw muscle is described by the author in 
the following manner :— 

“Itis effected by a pointed and nearly 
straight bistoury, which is introduced from 
the outer side of the muscular pillar, across 
its external or cutaneous surface, and with 
which the surface only of the muscle need 
be divided. The depth of incision required 
is not more than the quarter of an inch, 
and the orifice no larger than just sufficient 
to introduce the instrument, perhaps a quar- 
ter or a sixth of an inch. The division may 
be effected in a few seconds of time.” 

In concluding this notice of Mr. Skey’s 
little work, we assure our readers that it is 
replete with sound and practical information, 
and well deserves the attention of every 
member of the profession who may be called 
upon to treat diseases of this kind. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, January 9, 1841. 
Mr. Greeory Suita, President. 
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ance of members, and the proceedings were 
very desultory. 


HAEMORRHAGE FROM THE UTERUS DURING 
PREGNANCY. 


Mr. Srreerer related the following case, 
to show that hemorrhage from the womb 
daring pregnancy was not necessarily fol- 
lowed by abortion or premature delivery. 
A lady was suddenly seized at the third 
month of her second pregnancy with paia 
in, and hemorrhage from, the womb, to 
some extent. On examination the os uteri 
was found closed, but it was tender to the 
tonch, as was also the upper part of the 
vagina: under soothing treatment the dis- 
charge ceased at the expiration of two or 
three days, and she remained well for up- 
wards of a week. Coloured discharge 
again commenced, and continued for four or 
five weeks, but eventually passed off, and 
she went her full time. She was delivered 
in December of a fine, full-grown child, Oa 
examining the membranes, a thin, leathery, 
flattened coagulum of blood, similar to that 
found in aneurisms, was discovered, about 
four or five inches from the margin of the 
placenta. This case showed that, when the 
mouth of the uterus was not open, although 
there might be separation of the decidua 
from the ovam, attended by haemorrhage, 
miscarriage might not necessarily follow. 
The placenta in this case was ia its natural 
position, 





JATNDICE OCCURRING WHILST THE SYSTEM 
WAS UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF MERCURY. 


Mr. Downtne related one, and Dr. Mac- 
KENZIE three, cases in which jaundice of a 
complete character occurred in persons who 
were taking mercury,and were under its 
specific influence for other diseases, 





APHONTA, 

A Memper related a case of hysterical 
aphonia of some months’ standing, which 
had been completely and permanently re- 
moved by a fright. Cases of aphonia were 
also related depending upon local congestion 
in the brain. In one case cupping-glasses 
applied to the chest effected a cure ; in the 
other instances, the disease was removed by 
the application of leeches to the temples. 


Mr. Hancock related the following 


REMARKABLE CASE OF DISLOCATION OF THE 
ANKLE-JOINT, 


A man, named Middleditch, was ad- 
mitted into the Charing-Cross Hospital, 
under my care, on Saturday evening, the 
5th of Dec. 1840, with an injury to the 
right ankle, having fallen from the top of 


HEMORRHAGE FROM THE UTERUS.—APHONIA. | one of the vats in Messrs. Combe and Dela- 


SINGULAR DISLOCATION OF THE ANKLE JOINT. 


field’s brewery. He was immediately seen 


Tuts was the first meeting of the society | by Mr. Woolcott, the house-surgeon, who, 
after the holidays, there was a thin attend-| having ascertained the existence of disloca- 
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tion, attempted its redaction, but without 
success, and therefore placed the patient in 
bed, simply applying cold lotion to the part. 
Having left town on the Saturday afternoon, 
I did not see the case until Monday moro- 
ing, whea I fouad so much swelling that it 
was impossible, correctly, to ascertain the 
nature or exteat of the mischief, and there- 
fore I ordered thirty leeches to be applied 
immediately, and the cold application to be 
continued. This treatment reduced the 
swelling safficiently for me to examine the 
part on Wednesday, whea I noticed the 
following appearances:—The fibula was 
fractured about three inches above the an- 
kle; the axis of the tibia, instead of lead- 
ing to the centre of the foot, was thrown 
inwards and slightly forwards; the posi- 
tion aod direction of the foot were not 
altered, further than by its projecting con- 
siderably on its outer side. On carrying 
my finger io that direction from the heel 
forwards, I could feel the anterior extre- 
mity of the os calcis, where it unites with 
the cuboid bone very distiacily, whilst 
above there wasa considerable cavity ia the 
situation usually occupied by the astra- 
gains. I could likewise, by pressing my 
finger along the dorsum of the foot, distia- 
guish a cavity behind the posterior margia 
of the scaphoid bone. On the inner side 
there was a prominence corresponding to 
the internal malleolus, the inferior extre- 
mity of which could be distinctly defined ; 


and anteriorly and inferiorly another pro- 
jection, more promivent, corresponding to 
the head of the astragalas, over which the 
skin was very tense and thin, and vesica- 
tions had formed. The distance from the 
ianer malleolus to the prominence of the 


os caleis was greater than io the sound 
fovt, but not much; and that between the 
lower ead of the malleolus and the sole of 
the foot was much diminished; I should 
say, above an inch. The ankle-joint was 
still capable of flexion and extension, and 
there was very considerable mvutioa in the 
centre of the foot, corresponding to the cal- 
caseo-cuboidal articulation, furming, as it 
were, a double joiat. 

From the position of the foot; the direc- 
tion of the tibia; the situation of the pro 
jections on the inoer sarface, and the cavities 
oo the outer and superior surfaces ; the 
increased pliability of the foot; the inte- 
grity of the motions of the ankle-joint; and 
the different measurements already de- 
scribed; I concluded that the astragalus 
had been forced from without inwards (the 
inter-osseous ligament being ruptared) off 
the upper articulating surfaces of the calcis, 
carrying the tibia and fibula with it, and 
that it was most probably caught upon the 
lesser process of the os calcis. 

Under these circumstauces, and fearing 
extensive sloughing of the integuments if 
something were got done to relieve the ten- 
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sion, I determined to apply the pulleys, 
which I accordingly did ; but finding it ne- 
cessary to have an especial apparatus made, 
I did not make any very great effort, being 
unwilling to produce more disturbance thaa 
absolutely necessary. 

On Friday, everything being ready, the 
patient was placed on his right side on the 
operating table, with his thigh flexed upon 
his pelvis and his knee bent, counter-extea- 
sion was applied above the knee and exten- 
siou to the foot, my object being to relax 
the muscles at the back of the leg, and at 
the same time to increase the space usually 
filled by the astragalus, so as to allow the 
bone to slip into its proper place, when 
sufficient extension had been made, Accord- 
ingly I had an instrumeat made which 
would draw the os calcis downwards and 
forwards, at the same time that the froat 
of the foot was drawn downwards aod 
backwards. This was not an easy matter 
to do, as it was at the same time desirable 
to avoid pressing upon the resications over 
the projection as much as possible, aod 
absolutely necessary to preveat the appa- 
ratus slipping off the beel, without at the 
same time pressing upon the lower end of 
the tibia or fibula. To effect this a broad 
leather strap, passed obliquely downwards 
and back wards over the instep, and fastened 
beneath the foot; another passed from be- 
hiod and above dowa wards and forwards over 
the heel, and joined the former at the centre 
of the sole of the foot; whilst from the union 
of the two, two others passed directly 
dowawards armed with rings, to which the 
pulleys were attached. To prevent the pos- 
terior strap from slipping, a fifth was car- 
ried from its centre rouod the outer side of 
the foot, to joia the anterior strap at the 
top of the instep; bat this was found an- 
necessary, and indeed iajurious, as it pressed 
upon the outer malleolus. 

Extension was now steadily applied, but 
asthe mao shifted his body so as tostraightea 
his Jeg, a jack-towel was passed round his 
pelvis, and fixed by a rope, thus completely 
preventing his moving. The extension was 
steadily kept up for an hour and a quarter, 
not in a straight line, but sufficiently from 
above dowawards to depress the inver side 
of the foot, whilst I endeavoured, from time 
to time, to return the bone inte its place: 
finding that pressure made directly upon 
the bone had no effect, and finding that I 
experienced some slight degree of yielding 
when pressing it from before backwards, I 
concluded that the head of the astragalus 
had caught on the inoer side of the scaphoid, 
and I determined to act accordingly. Know- 
ing that the present extension acted directly 
and independeatly apon the foot, I still con- 
tinued it in the same direction, and twisted 
a strong towel around the pulleys, re- 
questing four or ive of the geotiemen pre- 
seat to pull steadily and firmly at it, to draw 
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the foot forwards, whilst I at the same mo- 
ment grasped the tibia, just above the ankle, 
and drew it back wards, and the bone almost 
immediately returned to its proper place ; 
the natural line of the tibia aad position of 
the foot being at the same time restored. 
This being done, the pulleys were slackened 
and removed, and the leg placed on its out- 
side, on a splint, with the foot slightly 
raised; after which a roller was passed 
round the leg, to prevent motion ; the patient 
was placed in bed, with his leg lying on its 
outside, the knee bent, and cold lotion 
applied. 

The constitutional disturbance bas been’ 
but slight, and the treatment consequently 
simple. He has been allowed meat and 
porter every day. Attention bas been paid 
to the state of his bowels, and a mild opiate 
given at bed-time. 

The integuments over the point of pres-| 
sure sloughed on the third day after 
the reduction, exposing the bone, and this 
was succeeded by a considerable discharge. 
The matter, from the position of the foot, 
gravitaied tothe outer side, and I conse- 
quently punctured the foot io that situation, 
and let out a large quantity, at the same 
time making a dependent opening. Since 
this period the patient has been going on 
very favourably ; granulations are forming 
on the surface of the exposed bone; the dis- 
charge is daily diminishing in quantity; the 
swelling of the foot is subsiding, and the | 
patient says he is quite free from pain, 

Some cases of dislocation of the astragalus 
were referred to, in which no attempt at 
reduction was made. The patients had 


tolerably useful feet, notwithstanding. 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE 
IN THE LINCOLN LUNATIC ASYLUM, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Str :—Mr. R. G. Hill's letter, of Nov. 18, | 
commences with a garbled version of one of | 
my reports. He first dismembers one of my 
sentences, using only the words which suit 
the exigencies of his case, and then accuses | 
me of bad faith. To make this matter clear | 
to you, I must extract entire clauses from | 
three reports. 

1. Repert from Physician's Journal, May | 
27.—* I have questioned 8.G. from time to. 
time as to the usage she receives from the | 
attendants, Yesterday she said,* Bless the | 
Lord, I am well enough used, but Margaret | 
steals my dinner.” I asked,‘ What Marga- 
ret?” She answered,‘ M.S.’ On inquiry, 
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“Tt has been stated that this patient's 
complaints are interminable ; 1 have never 
experienced them to that extent, but I dis- 
pute not the fact. If her complaints of ill- 
usage were interminable before they were 
attended to, and if they have ceased since 
they were attended to, either she is better 
ased, or listening to her complaints has had 
a good moral effect. I may be ridiculed for 
attending to the complaints of a patient of 
S. G.’sunbappy and dissatisfied turo, bat I 
consider it my duty to do so, if I undertake 
to treat the miod and protect the perscn of 
“ W. D. Cookson.” 


June Ist, 1840. Gorernors’ Mem. Beok.— 
“ Dr. Cookson has, in a report of the 29th 
inst., particularised the case of 8. G., as 
exhibiting the good effect produced by lis- 
tening to her complaints. I will merely 
observe that this instance, and one other, 
dated Aug. 11, 1834, are the only two in 
which Dr. C. appears, during a series of 
nine years,* to have recorded the fact of his 
attention to any complaint. Are we to pre- 
sume, therefore, that Dr. Cookson did not, 
during that long period, meet with any other 
complaints, or that he did not attend to any? 

(Signed) “R.G. Hine.” 


Governors’ Mem, Book, June 13.—* In the 
case of S.G., the writer of the foregoing 
pages, Mr. R. G. H., weil knows, that 
though a querulous and dissatisfied tarn of 
mind is her characteristic, and that of many 
other patients of this house, a direct charge 
of ill-usage is rare indeed from a patient. 
The board for some time appears to have 
thought that this was owing to there being 
no ill-usage; but it was at last discovered 
that patients were beaten, and nothing was 
known about it: the board, therefore, made 
the following wise and humane regula- 
tion :— 

‘That the person of every patient be ex- 
amined especially and carefully by the 
houre-surgeon and matron respectively, 
in the morning before the meeting of 
each board, and at other times ; and that 
marks, if any, found upon their persons, 
be reported in the weekly mem, book 
forthwith to the board.’ 

“It is trne that the late house-surgeon, 
Mr. R. G. H., lived in systematic violation 
of this regulation (by his own confession) 
ever since the first few weeks of his surgeoncy, 
aud that he neither thought fit to ioform the 
board of any particular views he might have, 
nor deigned to ask the opinion of the medi- 
cal officers upon the point ; but this fact can- 





* In reference to this period of nine years, 


I was informed that such was really the it is perbaps hardly worth my while to state, 
case; M.S. has a bulimia, and does steal | that as I attend only in my month of rota- 


S. G.’s dinner whenever she can. This! tico, the period ought to be divided by three 
morning S, G. tells me she has not been ill-| to give my years of actual attendance, which 
used of late, but that she ought to go to Pe-| do pot quite amount to three years.— 
terborough to see her friends, Xc, Ww. D.C, 
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not operate against the plain intention of the taken to find out violence done to the per- 


order, viz., that pains should be taken to find | 
out violence done to the bodies of patients, of | 
which the patients themselves never com- 
plained. 
* Itis certainly not for me to say how far 
Mr. R. G. H. may be pleased to presume ; 


but I think a candid mind would consider, 


the occurrence of one other report, dated 
Aug. 11, 1834, as aa evidence of similar con- | 


duct and opinions on my part at that time, | 


and would lvok forthe paucity of similar | 
reports to other causes than that of a disho- 

nest suppression of complaints believed to) 
be true. Direct charges of ill-usage against | 


attendants are rarely preferred by patients, | 


aed I think the reasons are obvious enough. | 
Confessions on the part of attendants, de- | 
= upon the house, are still more rare. | 
facilities to attendants of avoiding de- 
tection are enormous: the patient's halluci- 
Bations, combinations to bear one another | 
through, these, and a thousand otber sources | 
of mystifcation, are at hand. No man likes 
to tease the board with complaints that are 
Bot supported by sufficient evidence to in- 
sure conviction: such complaints become 
ridiculous, and are ruinous to discipline. | 
The physician would naturally report only | 
such cases as might appear to him to be| 
capable of the fullest proof ; and if any man 
dare to come forward to this board, and ac- 
couse him of having suppressed any such 
case, let him do so ; it will help his argu- 
ment better than a thousand presumptions. 
(Signed) “ W. D. Cookson.” 


These, then, are the reports. Now, ob- 
serve, Mr. Editor, I never asserted that there 
were no abuses under the old system—no 
aoa in his senses could do such a thing; 

ause attendants have been dismissed for 
ill-treating patients while that system was 
in practice, and their dismissal is matter of 
record. I have nowhere, in the above re- 
ports, attempted to fix the date of the hu- | 
mane regulation; I have never said that it 
was prior or posterior to April, 1835; nor) 
have I said, or in any way caused to be in- 
ferred, anything about its date, or its con- 
Bection with one or other system: the plain 
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sons of patients, even in cases where com- 
plaints were not made, It is the substance, 
the existence of the regulation, and not its 
date, which is important to my argament; 
and it was brought forward, not as impuga- 
ing the non-restraint system, but as support. 
| ing my views on protection from secret vio- 
lence, by making a patient’s complaint a 
matter of importance,—a discussion which 
| Mr. R. G.H.’s report absolutely forced upon 
me. I do not, therefore, “ stand convicted 
for attempting to bring forward the regula- 
tion as an argument against noa-restraint, or 
bag any other system.” Since Mr. R 
. H. has alluded to this subject, allow me 

re ask him, 
1. Did Mr, R. G. H, examine, carefully 
land especially, the persons of the patients 
on the board morning, and at other times, as 


| prescribed by the regulation, or not? 


2. Did he make a weekly report, as the 
regulation prescribes, or not? 

3. Are his weekly reports in existence, or 
not? 

4. If in existence, where are they? 

I am happy to find that Mr. R. G. H. has 
preserved my letter of Nov. 1838, and that 
he has produced it. It proves that I was 
kindly-intentioned and courteous towards 
him, and that I wished well to him, and to 
what I supposed his discovery. Mr. R. G, 
H. contrasts my letter of April, 1838, with 
my words in Tue Lancer of Nov. 1810; 
I cannot help the contrast. I admitted in 
1838, that the Lincoln system was a system 
of non-restraint, becanse in 1838 I did not 
suspect, that which I knew to be fact ia 


1840, viz., that there had been inhuman 
practices upon patients, and because I did 
not know, uotil March 2nd, 1840, that Mr. 


K. G. H. (as he admitted to the board of 
that day) bad long discontinued the prac- 
tice of the regulation he has quoted of April, 
1835; which regulation was made by the 
board, forthe sole aad specific purpose of 
| protec ting the patients from secret violence. 
| I deny in foto that the “revolution in my 
statements and conduct” has arisen from 
any other causes, than information I re- 


| ceived, and evidence of witnesses given be- 


and legitimate inference from the words I | fore the board; but let my change have 
make use of, immediately after quoting it, | arisen from whatever motives it may, it 
words which Mr. R. G. H. has altogether does not impugn the evidence of fifteen wit- 
pt out of si Ate are, that it was a regu- | nesses, circumstaotially examined by the 
lation which G. H. fouod apon his board, which evidence proves incoutestably 
appointment ; that it was, therefore, ia ex-| that patients have been coerced by odious 
istence before his time; and, indeed, my | and unjustifiable means, and that patients 
very words are, that he ‘observed it duriog | have been shamefully beaten and abused, 
the first four weeks of his surgeoncy, and then | under the non-restraint system of the Lin- 
Omitted it altogether. Its date affected not | coln Asylum, which I now hold to be any- 
the argument I was sopportiog, viz., that it | thing but a system of non-restraint. Mr. 
was a pecessary thing to attend to com-| Rt. G. H. asks, if I sent to the Editor of Tae 
plaints of patients, when sach complaints Lancer what he calls his reply to the evi- 
were made, and that the board was of the | dence ; most assuredly I did not; the whole 
Same opinion: for the board had passed a/is at Mr. R. G. H.'s service, either to im- 
regulation, enjoining that paias should be | puga my motives and character, or to dis- 
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ve the facts deposed by Gfteen witnesses ; 


ut it is rather too mach to expect me to be 
the channel of his productions to Tue Lan- 
cet office. With respect to the patient E.G., 
« evidently insane,” that patient had been 
noted by Mr. R. G, H. himself as convales- 
cent, and was considered as sane by Dr. 
Charlesworth, Dr. Elmbirst, and myself; 
indeed, until he had given his evidence be- 
fore the board, and the nature of that evi- 
dence was known, the fact of his sanity was 
never for one moment disputed. The man 
afterwards relapsed, but even that does not 
affect in any way his testimony, which was 
upos matter of fact, and a matter of fact 
upon which there could be no hallucination 
or illusion, a brutal assault and battery, and 
a sound thrashing. 

As respects the testimonial of the board, 
granted to Mr, R.G.H., I did not oppose 
it; because | impeached the Lincoln non- 
restraint system, and not Mr. R. G. H.'s 
private character, Does that testimonial 
say one word, as might reasonably have 
been expected that it would, upon the sup- 
posed discovery of non-restraint by Mr. R. 
G.H.2) No; it was well known that such 
a testimonial would not have been allowed 
to pass, without a numerously-sigued pro- 
test: the testimonial is one essentially of 


private character; L attack no man's private | 


character ; I had brought forward facts dis- 
creditable to the house, and 1 wished those 
facts to be sified, and their connection with 
the system proved or disproved, but I had 
no wish to injure Mr. R.G, H., either io his 
prospects in life or his reputation, 

Hence to the paragraph respecting Mies 
A. My motives alone are attacked, or 
questions asked, which I have already an- 
swered in a letter to “ Looker-on.” 

Mr. R. G. H. then says, “ Miss A. had 
not been unmanageable until I was left 
without suitable attendants.” I refer your 
readers to Mr. R.G. H.’s own records, ex- 
tracted from his journal of Jan. 1840 :— 


FROM HMOUSE-SURGEON’S JOURNAL. 


Jan. 5, 1840.—Miss A. has been coruly, 
and has broken the water-closet door. 

8 Ditto.—Is anruly; assaulted M. S., 
who is animproved. 

21 Ditto.—Is refractory; I have given 
the house medicine, 

25 Ditto. Broke three panes of glass last 
night in the entrance door of the fem. N. 
gallery. 

26 Ditto. Has been violent. 

30 Ditto. Having broken one or two 
panes of glass on her way to her sleeping 
apartment, I have ordered that in future 
she sleep in one of the apartments adjoining 
the N. gallery. 

1, Feb. M.S. bas a black eye; the nurse 
says that Miss A. struck her yesterday 
morning. 

2. M.S. is iv a very weak state ; is scarcely 


able to stand by herself. I have desired 
| nurse to put herto bed; the ear is not so 


much swelled, 
(Signed) R. G. Hit, 


Q. 1, When Mr. R. G. H. wrote those 
| reports, was he left without suitable atten- 
| dants ? 

2. When were Mr. R. G. H.'s suitable at- 
tendants dismissed? 

3. Why were they dismissed ? 

4. What are their names? 

All that I know respecting the state of 
Miss A."s rvom is, that it was horribly of- 
fensive on the 22nd of May, and that I re- 
| ported it as such the moment I found it so, 

Why my attention was not called to it sooner, 
| I have stated in my answer to“ Looker-on.” 

How long the room had been in that state I 
| know not; the nurses told me it had for 
| months, and the state of its foor and atmo- 
Sphere convinced me that they spoke the 
truth. Before I quit this subject, it is proper 
| that I should state that Miss A. was not in- 
| sensible tothe calls of nature, as Mr. R, G. 
| H.'s words would lead your readers to ima- 

gine : on the contrary, this patient's life was 
| one continued struggle to preserve, as far as 
she could, the decencies of patare, even 
| after she had been so absurdly deprived of 
the means. 

Mr. R. G.H. inserts his protest against 
the imposition of restraint; on the only two 
occasions on which Miss A. was restrained 
by instrumental means, the instruments were 
decided upon and applied by Mr. R, G. H, 
himself; I imagine that they were either ne- 
cessary and justifiable, or they were unoe- 
cessary and unjustifiable ; if the former, why 
protest? if the latter, why apply them? 
From the restraint register, it appears that 
the “ shock of this outrage” was followed 
by a temporary improvement in the case, 

Now, Sir, before I proceed, I desire that 
you and your readers will observe, bow Mr, 
R, G, H, bas wandered from my challenge; 
how many of my reports bas he serutinized ? 
only two; the one containing the bhamane 
regulation, the other respecting the ammo- 
niacal smell in Miss A.’s room. And how 
has he scrutinised them? By garbling the 
first, and representing it to be that which it 
is not, and by giving an unsupported nega- 
tion of the other ; a negation which might 
have been worth something, had it been 
given at the proper time, viz., when my re- 
port was read in Mr. R_G.H.’s presence, 
and when aurses Wilkinson aod Marshall 
were in the house, ready to swear to the 
facts they had stated to me. 

Mr. R.G.H. has published and com- 
mented on my recommendatory letter, which 
is not one of my reports; he bas attacked 
my words in Tue Lancet, which are not one 
of my reports; he has shown that he is of 
opinion that all my spleen and cruelty has its 
origia in his not having done me the honour 
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to mention my name ia his lecture, which is 
not one of my reports; all this has Mr, R. 
G, H. dove ; but which of my reports does 
he falsify? Where are my false facts? I 
repeat, out of the whole mass of my reports 
he has only challenged two facts : one of his 
charges he fouods upoo Ais own garbled 
version of my words ; the other is a matier of 
fact, in which my evidence is as good and as 
credible as his. The rest of the letter has 
nothing to do with the truth of my reports. 
But to proceed with his foreign matter :— 

The fever has no more to do with the dis- 
orders in the N. gallery, than Tenterdeo 
steeple has with the formation of the Good- 
win sand ; the disorders existed before the 
fever. There were always three attendants 
ia the gallery, uatil the last week in Novem- 
ber, when one of the nurses declared she 
would not encounter Miss A. again, The 
“charwoman Betts,” is the good and expe- 
rienced nurse of November; she has pre- 
sence of mind, courags, temper, and stands 
her ground when salaried nurses rua away. 
The whole of Mr. R. G, U's last paragraph, 
if admitted, shows the infamous manner in | 
which the non-restraint system works in Lin- 
cola; but as a proof against the facts de- 
posed, and on the records of the house, the 
fever does not disprove tbat ill-usage and 
odious coercive means have been used. The 
bumber of attendants in the galleries does 
not disprove the ill-usage and odious coer- 
cive measures have been used ; the refusal of 
attendants to obey orders does not disprove 
that ill-usage and odious coercive means 
have been used. There is not one para- 
graph, in the whole of Mr. R. G, H.'s letter, 
tending to confute, or in any way shoke, the 
evidence of fifteen witnesses, circumstan- 
tially examined by the board, who stated 
that patients had been cruelly beaten, and 
coerced by odious and unjustifiable means, 
in the Lincola Lunatic Asylum, during the 
period called that of the humane system of 
non-restraint. 

Sir, I said I would not again trouble you 
with a defence of my motives; but Mr. R, 
G. H. has so mixed up my motives with his 
facts, that I cannot separate them. I wish 
any compendious way could be invented, by 
which my character might be vilified, and 
my facts contested, by two distinct and se- 
parate operations : suppose my motives were 
exposed first, and my facts were attacked 
afterwards ; or suppose my facts were at- 
tacked first, and my motives exposed after- 
wards; a world of trouble would thas be 
saved, and some hope would be held out of 
a termination of the controversy. I have 
the honour, &c. W. D, Cookson, 








TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


TREATMENT OF INSANE PERSONS, 


REPLY oF “A LOOKER-ON”™ TO DR, BLAKE 
AND “ PHILALETHES,” 


To the Editer of Tue Lancer. 


Sin:—I did not suspect that Dr. Blake 
intended to keep back evidence for an un- 
worthy purpose; but I am glad he has 
published the results of the two cases in the 
Nottingham Asylum; it will be from the 
careful attention of the medical profession 
to cases like these, that the soundoess or 
unsouadness of the system of noa-restraint 
must be ultimately tried. 1 did, however, 
intend to convey a sarcasm as to the cos- 
struction of the Nottingham Asylum, and I 
thiok Dr. B. deserved one, whea a physician 
ia ao official report condemns a system ex 
cathedré as utopian, which demands, as its 
first principle, “a properly-constructed build- 
ing”’ for its application, whose practice has 
been levelled to an improperly-constructed 
one; sarcasm is a legitimate weapon, I, at 
the same time, acknowledge the merits of 
Dr. Blake, and his efforts to abolish un- 
necessary restraint, 

* Putacetues” has come lamely oat of 
the orduare case. He does not quote Dr. 
Conolly's words correctly. They are, “ pa- 
tients will sometimes swallow any kiod of 
dirt or nastiness.” “ Putacetnes ” forgets 
that Dr, Conolly's report is not only for the 
medical but the general reader, aod he does 
not, therefore, use the direct terms fitted for 
a medical journal ; but his meaning cannot 
be mistaken, He speaks of the bread being 
placed by the patient's side during the night ; 
what nastiness could he get at during the 
night, save his ordure? I must also assure 
“ Pultaceraes,” that the simplest remedy 
for a patient, who starts up after an evacua- 
tion of the bowels, “ and devours his excre- 
ment,” is not a chair-belt, but a stream of 
water, which will carry off the excrement as 
soon as evacuated, I must also assure 
“ Partacetues” that he is as moch mistaken 
in his strictures upon my remarks as to the 
case of Mr. Stilwell, as he was in bis extra- 
ordinary blunder respecting the Hanwell 
dietary. I had po intention of casting ridi- 
cule on him; on the contrary, I say, io all 
sincerity, may such cases iocrease and mul- 
tiply. If the advocates of restraint would 
range themselves onder Mr, Stilwell’s baa- 
ners, a lasting peace could soon be ratified 
by the contending parties, 

With respect to the use of restraint; io 
cases of insanity, accompanied by the odious 
habit alladed to by “ Puttacernes,” I 
should say (assuming the habit can be pre- 
vented by the application of restraint, which, 
I believe, is doubtful, at least I know that I 
have seen such patients out of restraint ia 
asylams where restraint is used), use it by 
ali means, whether the patieat who indulges 
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in the habit be or be not insane. It appears 
to me to be quite beside the principle of the 
jnutility of restraint, as regards a paroxysm 
of insanity. It isa simple surgical remedy ; 
aod there is a case mentioned in one of the 
Lincoln reports (though I cannot at this 
moment put my hand on it), in which, after 
some operation, a patient was put for many 
days under restraint to k him from 
moving about or tearing open the bandages. 
Restraint, in this sense of the word, is 
equally applicable to the sane and insane. 
Now a word with Dr. Cookson, with 
whom I should not have interfered, but for 
the 17 questions be hath propounded to 
me; to the first twelve, my reply is, “I do 
aot know ;” to the 13th, I have stated in my 
former letter, that I think Miss A.’s case is 
not only a scandal to the house, bat to the 
medical To the lith, I kaow 
not upon whom else the censure of Miss A.’s 
case ought to fall; but I think it ought to 
fall heavily upon a medical man who havieg 
the full powertotreatthe case according to his 


own judgment, has neither the moral courage | 


to do so, nor the resolution to refuse the 
treatment of the case altogether, but con- 
tinues to prescribe remedies which he thinks 


improper ones, and satisfies himself with | 


making protests in his journal, To the 15th, 
No system can be sound or healthy which 
allows neglect to pass unnoticed, To the 
16th and 17th, I think the system now pur- 
sued at Lincoln works admirably; for the 
purpose of showing the evils of dissension 
amongst the officers, superbly for the pur- 
pose of showing the impropriety of medical 
men taking the responsibility of patients, 
without resolution not to act against their 
own opinions; but as far as concerns public 
opinion or the welfare of the patients lament- 
ably. I am, Sir, your obedient servart, 
Jan. 11, 1841. A Looxer-on, 





DUBLIN MEDICAL POLITICS. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—When last I addressed you, I had 
occasion to sign myself “An Indignant 
Licentiate ” (of the Dustin Cotcece of Sur- 


geons Notwithstanding the length of | 


time that has since intervened, I still find 
myself full of the self-same sentiment, and 
from the self-same cause ; viz.,the iniquitous, 
the tyrannical, the outrageous withholding 


words; a conflagration was lighted up, 
which nearly involved in flaming ruio, not 
only myself, but Tue Lancer too, pages, 
editor, and all! At least such were the 
burning results anticipated from the fulmi- 
nations fierce of Mr. Professor Porter, 
These, however, have died away, like the 
froth upon a pot of the Professor's synonym 
liquor; Tue Laxcer is anscathed and an- 
dismayed, the “Indignant Licentiate” is 
uncrashed by anexpensive, though nugatory, 
suit in the Qvoeen’s Bench; while Mr. 
Porter's equanimity seems as tranquil, and 
as vapid too, as the last expiring drops of 
| the self-same despumate classic fluid! Ex- 
| perience, however. has not been thrown 
away upon me; “Ihave fled my mind.” 
I shall subdue my feelings, and control my 
pen to the mere record of events, as they 
have since occurred, and as they now exist, 
in the medical circle of which I form a part, 
This record, dry and simple though it be, 
may, perhaps, serve the future historian in 
determining the moral attributes that consti- 
tute the great and honest minds of those 
reformers to whose guidance fate, in one of 
its incalculable freaks, has committed our 
destinies in this trying and important crisis, 

I need not remind vou, Sir, that the Inisu 
Coicececonsists of MEMBERS and LICENTIATES ; 
that the government of the profession de- 
pends on the aggregate of the former assem- 
bled in council, while the latter (at least ten 
times as numerous) have no voice or influ- 
ence whatever, although (being the majo- 
rity) it is evident they are more directly and 
intimately interested in the proceedings of 
the executive; the licentiates degraded even 
in name are absolutely nothing, and are 
kept in this state of degradation and nothing, 
by laws made in defiance of charter and in 
opposition to all principles of justice, by 
the present usurping members, who entered 
that membership uoder very different regu- 
‘lations from those, behind which they now 

intrench themselves. Independently of that 
| natural repugnance, which every liberal and 

well-constituted mind feels at tyrannical ag- 
| gression, and the unjust privation of rier, 

the present critical “ transition ” period ren- 

ders this even more galling and unpalatable, 
'as it is also more detrimental, to our inte- 
rests, 

You are also aware, Sir, that the Intsu Cot- 
LEGE, instead of being devoted to the promo- 
| tion of science, the interests of the profes- 
| sion, the vindication of its rights, the ex- 
pression of its opinions and feelings, “cares 





from me of my just rights, the membership | for none of those things,” bat is entirely sa- 
of the college, by the twofold means of a crificed to the maintenance of THE scHoot. 
one-third black-balling by-law, which is | attached to it; the professors and their re- 
utterly opposed to law and charter, and | tainers in which, being so very numerous, 
an entrance fee, which is totally incom- and being constant in their attendance in 
mensurate, and totally beyond the average | the board-room (that wholesome regulation 
private means of myself and brethren, that exists in every other college, viz., that 

But in my former communication, it seems | which makes the acceptance of a professor- 
my indignation lent too much fire to my | ship, pari passu, the voidance of the member- 
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ship, having been fatally omitted in the 
laws); these constitute the majority of 
every meeting in council, and, of course, 
ive tone to every proceeding aad enactment; 
the school is named, to be sure, the school 
of the college ; but this is as perfect a mis- 
nomer as it is false in fact: the corporation 
should be called the college of the school, 
which would aptly designate their relation, 
And here permit me to mention an anomaly 
as extraordinary as it is disgraceful ; these 
schoolmen, who are thus the authors end | 
causes of the corrupt prostitution of our 
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of their brethren was conve- 


niently burked. 


Stung by the exposure of the “ Indignant 
Licentiate” who had let ia the purifying 
waters of public opinion on the secret filth 
of the Augean stable, failing in his attempt 
to wreak his vengeance by a crushing ex- 
efficio information on a ional brother, 
whose crime was honest indignation, Mr. 
Portea suddenly affected the greatest can- 
dour, and the most fraternal feeling to tbe 
liceutiates ; and desirous, ao doubt, of trans- 


Alma Mater, are almost one and ali members mitting, to the latest posterity, his well- 
of the councit of the Medical Association ; | earned claim to the purest principles and 
self-elected to be sure ; but all publicly pre- | the soundest practice of reform legislation, 
tending to lead the medical movement to| he moved for, aod obtained, a committee, 
the attainment of equal privileges, just rights, |“ consisting of men of all shades of party 
and sound goverument; you may judge, and politics, to examine and report oa not 
then, of their sincerity and the purily of their | only the by-law affecting the membership, 
motives, as well as the justice of those stric-| but all the by-laws whatsoever, with the 
tures that have lately fallea from the elo- | laudable (professed) view of getting rid of 
quent pens of Tue Lancer aad its corre-| all subjects ef contention, and introducing, 
spondents. even in the eleventh hour, the hitherto des- 

Bat to the case of the licentiates; and | pised principles of law, equity, and justice.” 
here let me not be guilty of ingratitude, or Strange to say, ia bis proceedings in that 


insensible to the merits of sowe of the mew- | committee, he at once acceded to all with 


bers of the college ; some of them, I am well the most perfect candour! to all the condi- 
aware, are as indiguast as myself at the tions of Mr. Murepny's enactment, which, 
corruption in question; some are as distin-| but for bis (Mr. Porter's) manoeuvre of the 
guished by their high and lofty sentiments |“ previous question,” had long since be- 
as they are adorned with every acquirement | come the law of Tue cotiece. Everything 
in knowledge and science ; but those who | appeared at length to favour the licentiate; 
would be foremost to vindicate our out- here was therepresentative of their old school 


raged condition, are, alas! but a mino- 
rity, and are constantly overruled by the | 
tyrant reform counciLiors, the professors ia 
school. Need I give you a specimen of | 
these’—Drs. Jacon, Maunsert, Wiitams. | 
It is nearly two years siace, acting on the 
memorial of the majority of the LiceNTIATES 
resident io Dusiin,that Dr. Muaruy took up 
their cause, and most perseveringly endea- 
voured to mitigate that aajust law by which 
we are excluded from the college, by restor- 
ing it ia some degree to unison with the 
charter aad the law of the land, It is uane- 
cessary to remind you of the vexatious and 
protracted opposition that Dr, Jacon, by his 
ultra and affected reform vagaries, gave to 
those exertions; these are on record in Tue 
Lancet: suffice it to say, they failed, as fail 
they must, when in fair opposition to reason 
and justice. After the most protracted dis- 
cussion, spread over moaths, the improved 
and amended law of Dr. Muarrny was 
brought, in spite of opposition, to the third 
reading ; the schoolmen having been beaten 
in every battle of detail, it was paturally 
thought they would drop further opposition, 
consequently there was but a thin muster of 
members for the third reading, whereupon 
the schoolmen once more rallied, and, taking 
advantage of the field, Mr. Professor Porter, | 
seconded by Mr. Professor Harcrave, has- 
tily moved “the previous question ;” a 


enemy conceding all their advocate had 
asked. After some delay, Mr. Porter re- 
ported to THe co.ece: here, however, 
thiogs did not run quite so smooth ; the old, 
protracted, and protracting debates, were re- 
newed, and by the same parties; months 
were consumed, bat still our friends were 
once more successful, and their exertions at 
length brought the amended law (among 
others) to a third reading, for which formality 
THE COLLEGE were summoned on Thursday 
last, when, once more, there was a thin 
muster of members, for who could have 
supposed that a law, emanating, as it did 
now, from a committee originating from the 
school-party, a law assented to in principle 
and detail at several meetings of the college, 
should or could have any other fate than a 
formal “aye!” sed diis aliter cisum/ Mr. 
Cusack now took the lead, and moved, by 
way of burking the amendment, seconded by 
Mr. Professor Hancaave, “ That inasmuch as 
we have abundant reason to expect that we 
shall shortly receive a communication from 
the other side of the chaasel, having refer- 
ence to reform, and serious proposed changes 
in our constitution, &e, &e., it is NOT EXPE- 
DIENT at present to proceed further in the 
proposed amended by-laws!” which was 
carried by the uaanimous support, of course, 


| of every professor and reform councitLon ia 


the room ; aad sohas again ended this solema 


manceuvre by which the rights of hundreds | mockery, this two-year farce, to obtain any- 
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thing like jastice or reform from the scnoo.- 
party in THe Irnisu Cottece. 

Now, Sir, was there ever greater presump- 
tion than is involved in Mr, Cusack’s amend- 
ment? It is not expedient to increase the | 
membership, because we are on the eve of | 
changes! There is legislation for you! Who 
bat the burker of opinion—who but the 
interested ally and advocate of jobbery,| 
would not see in that very reason on 
which his amendment is apparently based, 
an irrefragable argument for an absolutely 
contrary conclusion, viz., to render the mem- 
bership as extensive as it possibly may? 
Who or what is Mr. Cusack and his party, 
that they thus presume to set themselves 
forward as fit and proper persons, as pleni- 
potentiaries, to make terms binding on the 
whole profession? Butthe creatures may be 
allowed their child’s play; they may con- 
tinue to pull the peppet-strings, but the days 
of such influence are gone ; they cannot, aod 
they shall not, mar reform by a state-corpo- 
ration manacavre. 

But, Sir, what shall I say of the school 
professors—the councillors of the associa- 
tion? How does the conduct here of Messrs. 
Jacon, Maunsert, Writtams, and Co., ac- 
cord with their doings in cowxcit? How 
with their effusions in the “ Press,” their 
advocacy of reform, justice, equal privi- | 
lege, their cries of union, What is their 





object in this ery? Con it be the accom- 
panying 10s,!! 


** Look on this picture and 
on that.” Which is their true “ preseot- 
meat?” The very ink thickens and stag- 
nates in my pen in disgust at dwelling on 
such Greek perfidy, such Carthagioian 
double tongueism, 

But, Sir, though the critical aspect of af- 
fairs makes it no longer expedient to do 
anything that might possibly promote a pub- 
lic interest, or establish a principle of equity 
or justice, such light did not break in on 
these counciLtors until the job of private 
interest had been carried—antil the interests 
of the school had been carefully looked after, 
in the enactments of those underselling re- 
forms about the licence, and the conditions 
of its attainment, which have recently been 
eloquently, and, alas! truly animadverted on 
in your pages, and which bid fair soon to 
render the Duputn PARCHMENT as honourable 
a testimony of attainments in surgical science 
as was even that of Aperpern. I am, Sir, 
your obliged and humble servant, 


Aw Inpicnant Licentiate 
Of the Royal College of Sargeons, ap- 


| chester. 





pended to, and obfuscated by, the Pri- 
vate School of Messrs. Jacob, Maun- | 
sell, Williams, Porter, and Co., all 

Members of the Council of the Irish 

Medical Association for the Promo- 

tion of Reform, &c, &e, &c. &e. 


Dublin, Jan, 9, 1841, 


MR, CLAY’S CASES. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin:—Ia your last Number there is a 
mistake, which I wish you to correct, as it 
might lead to misrepr tation on the 7 
of persons in my own 
cases which I forwarded to you were dis 

cases; but the dispensary is situate 
a few miles from Manchester, in Ashton- 
under-Lyne and Dukinfield. My own resi- 
dence is in Manchester, which bas led you 
to place them under the head of “ Manchester 
Dispeasary.” The last case, club-foot, 
oceurred in my private practice in Man- 
You would oblige me by correct- 
ing this, I remaia, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Cuantes CLay, 
101, Piccadilly, Manchester, 
Jan, 12, 1841. 








SHILLING VACCINATION, 


Te the Editor of Tuk Lancer, 


Sin :—Aa attack having been made upon 
me, ia your Number of the 5th instant, allow 
me acorner in your Journal to state, that 
the whole (with one solitary exception) is a 
tissue of falsehoods, 

As one of the medical officers of the 
Stockport union, I never consented to accept 
leas than the sam proposed by the board of 
guardians (viz., 6d. for each successfal 
case), and which had been acceded to by 
three out of the fice officers of the union. 

Before the “ Vaccination Extension Act” 
was put in force in this union, the guardians 
reconsidered their resolution respecting the 
remuneration ; rescinded it, and agreed to 
allow Is, per case, 

I trast your correspondent, in again ad- 
dressing you, will make himself acquainted 
with facts, and at the same time favour your 
readers with his real name aod address, 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Isaac Civps, 

Bradbury, Dec. 30, 1840. 





ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir:—In the list published in your Jour- 
nal of last week of those insurance com- 
panies which have manifested a due appre- 
ciation of the services of medical men, I 
find the “ London, Ediaburgh, and Dablie,” 
is omitted. Having the pleasure of bei 
connected with this y as medi 
referee for the locality is which I reside, I 
deem it right that the enlightened views aod 
liberal conduct of its directors should be 
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placed before the profession. For this pur- 
pose, I beg to subjoin an extract from the 
instructions given to its agents :— 

“We would recommend you to make 
known to the medical geatlemea in your 
district, that you are instructed to pay from 
the funds of the company, a fee of £1 Is. for 


every medical report, whether the proposed 
be ultimately accepted or rejected, because 
there is no other company who remunerate 
medical men so liberally ; and we expect ia 
return, conscientious reports, and the wil- 
ling and valuable assistance of medical 
gentlemen, in furthering the views of the 
company and their agents; it being a source 
of general complaint amongst the profes- 
sion, that their valuable time is much occu- 
pied without any corresponding remunera- 
tiou.” I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Georce P. May, M.D. 
Maldon, Jan. 5, 1841. 





Messrs. Jacon and Maunsett, after stating 
that Twe Lancer had attempted “to put 
down the Medical Association of Ireland,” 
thus coolly assuming that they are the Asso- 
ciation, add, “‘ Mr. Wak.ey need not, how- 
“ ever, fear us; his altered tone shows that 
“ we bave drawn his teeth, which was all 
«we wished to do.” The doctors would 
certainly be the death of us, if laughter 
could kill anybody, or if impudence could 
be anything bat ridiculous. The professors 
give the Irish public the following hiot 
weekly, which appears to attract very litile 
attention :—“ A bank nole or a half sovercign 
“can Be forwarded, in a prepaid letter (to 
“ Professor Jacon or Professor Maunsett), 
“ for one penny.” Will the medical profes- 
sion let the triumphant gentlemen starve, 
after their rencounter with that “ dragon,” 
Tue Lancet, when hal/-a-sovercign would 
save (hem—can be forwarded to them, any 
day ia the week, for one penny? 
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The Retrospect of Practical Medicine and 
Surgery, being a Half-yearly Journal, con- 
taining a Retrospective View of every Dis- 
covery and Practical Improvement in the 
Medical Sciences. Edited by W. Braith- 
waite, Surgeon. Vol. 1. No. 2. July— 
December, 1840. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 12mo. pp. 416. 


Memoranda regarding the Royal Lunatic 
Asylum, Infirmary, aod Dispensary of Mont- 
rose; with Observations on some other 
Institutions of a like Nature, and an Appean- 
dix of Documents, partly relating to Re- 
straint in the Treatment of Insanity. By 
Richard Poole, M.D., F.R.S.E., Superia- 
tendent of the Moatrose Asylum. Montrose : 
J.and D. Nichol. London: Longman aad 
Co., 1841, Svo. pp. 278. 


Oa Diseases of the Hip-joint, with Obser- 
vations on Affections of the Joints in the 
Puerperal State ; with Plates. By William 
Coulson, Surgeon, &c. Second Edition, with 
Alterations and Additions. London: Long- 
man and Co. 8vo. pp. 211. 


Magdalenism ; an Iaquiry into the Extent, 
Causes, and Consequences of Prostitution 
in Edinburgh. By William Tait, Surgeon, 
&e, Edinburgh: P. Rickard. Loadon: 
Highley, 1840. 8vo. pp. 268. 


A Translation of the New Pharmacoporia 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Loa- 
don, with Notes and Criticisms. By G. P. 
Collier, M.D., &c. Second Edition, Revised 
aod Enlarged. London: Longman and Co., 
1840, Svo. pp. 180. 

Naces Philosophicw ; or the Philosophy 
of Things, as developed from the Study and 
Philosophy of Words. By Edward Joha- 
son, Esq. London; Simpkia and Co. No, 1. 
Svo. 15841. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications have been received from 
Dr. Alquen; Dr. May; Mr. Fearn; Mr. 
Hocken ; Mr. Stilwell; Mr, Hill; M.R.C_S., 
of St. Matthew's, Bethnal-green ; A/r. Staff; 
Mr. Smethurst ; Chirurgicus; Mr. Dennett ; 
Mr. Chadwick, 


We are unable to find space for the com- 
munication of Philaiethes this week. 


A Subscriber. To question No. 1, the 
answer is “* Yes." To question No, 2, it 
may be stated that the examination is a fair 
one, and by no means difficult. 


The letter of Mr. T. Taylor arrived too 
late for insertion in the present Number of 
our Journal, It shall certainly appear next 
week. 


The paper of Mr. Solomon was designed 
to be inserted. Thanks for the Bolton 
paper. 





